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I. SCHOOL ADIVONISTRATION 

' By W. S. Detfenbauqu 

Chief, lHvi$Um of Bohoot Byttomt, Office of Biec^Uim. 


usTnoDuenoN 

This is the first time within recent years that a chapter on school 
administration and school finance has appeared in a biennial report 
of the Ofiice of Education. In 1914, there was published 'a chapter 
on Progress in Educational Administration and in 1923 a chapter 
on School Finance. Both the subjects of administration and finance 
have, however, been treated in numerous bulletins of tire office and 
in various chapters on legislation and on city and rural schools that 
have appeared in the commissioner’s biennial reports. 

Since no recent chapter devoted wholly to administration and 
finance has been prepared to show trends, this chapter instead of 
confining itself to happenings during the bienninm, 1928-1980, at- 
tempts to show briefly for a number of years the trends in Stat^ and 
local school administration and in school finance* 

There being so many topics under the head of administration, and 
the amount of space i^lotted for this chapter being limited, only a 
few topics are included. Since certain phases of the organization 
and administration of elementaiy, secondary, and other types <jf 
school are treated in other chapters, that part of this chapter treating 
of administration is confined largely to State boatds of education and 
to local units of school administration. 

STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

^blic eduoatkm in America is a State aad not a natioBal funotion. 
Neither is it a functico of any political division of the State. At- . 
though eduoatioB ie a State function, die State may use any of ka 
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political snbflivisions — as cities, counties, an<l townships — as units 
for administering the schools, or it may create school districts irre- 
spective of sucli political units. Even if education is a State func- 
tion, the various types of school di.stricts created by the State are 
usually allowed great freedom in the management of their schools, 
especially in the matter of working \it details. State control does 
not 'necessarily) mean that the State has immediate direction and 
supervision of the schools within any 'of the school districts. The 
States d,elegate much of their authority to city, county,- or other 
administrative units. 

• At first none of the States exercised much control over the schools, 
communities being permitted to organize schools and to administer 
them largely ns they pleased. They set up their own qualifications 
for teachers, determined the length of school term, subjects to be 
taught, etc. In practice there were about as many school systems in 
a State as therq were school districts. 

In the beginning, State departments of education consisted of the 
State superintendent and possibly a clerk. The State boards of 
education in the few States having such boards had few powers and 
duties. The work of the early State departments of education was 
mostly clerical in character. To-day they are called upon to dis- 
charge many highly professional functions, such gs the certification 
of teachers, the selection of textbooks, the preparation of courses of 
study, the atlministration of teacher-training schools, the approval 
of school building plans, etc. Since the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes vocational education law, 32 of the State boards of education 
have been designated as the State vocational education boards. ^ . 

In order to show trends with respect to the general administrative 
organization set-up of State-school systems, data are presented 
regarding State boards of education and the chief State school officer 
and his staff. 

STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Number of State hoards . — In the early days of the American 
public-school system there were few State boards of educatiofh and 
these few were largely promotional agencies. To some of them was 
assigned the care of school funds; but upon the whole the early State 
boards of education were of the advisory and not of the legislative 
type. 

In 1900, 31 States had State boards of education with functions 
relating to the conunon schools. In 1910, there were only 32 States 
that had such boards, but from 1910 to 1920 the number increased 
to 42. In 1980, thJre was the same number of States having State 
boards as in 1920. Within the past decade one State (Wisconsin) 
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abolished its State board of education, and one State (Iowa) estab- 
lished such board. The six States that do not ha.ve general State 
boards of education aVe Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota. ’ 

Composition of State hoards of educatiam-Thc composition of 
State boards of education having functions relative to the general 
school systems in the several States is shown in the following table: 

Tabl* 1.— Composition of Btair education and-mrthud of selection 
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Tabliq l.-^onipontipn o/ State hoard ti of educalUm and tnetfiod of sclcetfon 

(1P30 ) — Omtlnued 
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Of the 42 Stiite boards in 1930 8 are composed entirely of ex officio 
mcml)ers, namely, Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, North Carolina, and Oregon, In these 8 States the superin- 
tendent of public instruction is a member; in 7, the secretary of 
state; -in 6, the attorney general; in 5, the governor; in 2, the State 
treasurer; and in 1, the lieutenant governor. In Nevada, the presi- 
dent of the State university is a member of the l>oard. The members 
of (he boards in all these States are State officials. The number of 
ex officio members varies from 3 to 7 . Within the decade 1920-1980, 
none of the States that now have ex officio State boards of education 
changed the size of their boards. 

Eleven of the ^ State boards have no ex officio members. The 
boards in 9 of the 11 States are appointed by the governor, namely, * 
California, Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Texas, Vermont, and Virginia; in one State, New York, they art ap- ‘ 
pointed by the State legislature; in Louisiana the governor appoints 
three members, and the people elect eight additional members. 

The following table contains list of the States that had no 
ox officio State board members in 1920, and a list that had no such 
boards in 193Q. 
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Tabli 2. — 8tate boanit hwinff no em ofUcio mrmhrrn, I!r20 and JMO 


States 


Callfornls 

Delaware 

MarylaiKJ 

Minnesota 

New Jenev ^ 

New Yoit 

Vennoot 



California. . 
j Delaware . . 
Maryland... 
Minne^ta 
New Jeraoy . 
New York. . 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Ixmlsiana. .. 

Texa* 

Vlr^nla 



Table 3 contains a list of the States in which there werfwpartly ex 
officio State boarde of education in 1920 and in 1930, and shows the 
number of ex officio and of appointive or elective members on each 
board : 

Tabu S. State board*— «omo member* est ofIMo, *otne appointed or elected, 

1920 and 19S0 
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Ten years ago there were 9 wholly ex officio State boards of edu- 
cation; in 1980 there were 8; in 1920 there were 26 partly ex officio 
boards; in 1980, 28; in 1920 there were 7 boards with no ex officio 
members; In 1980 there were 11 such boards. 
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The following table is presented to show trends with respect to 
the composition of State boards of education for the past 40 years: 

T.vni.K I. — Tuik h of Stoic bourdn of education bit tIevadtH, JS'JO to I'JSO 


TyiM* of l)oaTti 


Wholly or mostly et offlrio 
Wholly or raosily appomtetj 
No Siiite honrds- 


Xmiilier of Stales having each type of fKiard for the 
years isyo to 1930 




1H90 » 

1 

190.) ’ ! 

1 

1910 > 

1 1930 

1930 

fled. 



21 

20 

n 

12 

- 

9 1 

10 

12 

29 

30 


* 

19 j 

1 

17 

16 

6 

6 


r Divert ™Pr^s! RXinbus"" of Education. I,y Henry E. SchrammeL Ohio 8Ut® 


The following table shows the official position held by the ex. 
officio members in wholly or partially ex officio State boards in 1920 
nnd in 


Tari.e 5 . — Ex offUuo members 


Men*t>er3 


Oovemor^ 

O thee Stat« poliiiiii offlc«ra.V. ' . . ’ 

Stat» superintenrleDt of public iusiruction 
President of Slate unlverBlty.. 

PresidsDt of aifrlciiJtiiral and mechanical wdlepe 
Presidsnl of one or more State normal schools 
Other educational offloers 


Number 

I Number 

of Stales, ) of States, 

1920 

lUO 

18 

15 

13 

- 11 

:io 

27 

« 

6 

i 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 


Authorities on school administration have for many years advo- 
catecl the appointive or elective type of State board rather than the 
ex officio tyj)€. During the decade 1910 to 1920 the movement was 
strongly toward the appointive type of board and it was thought by 
some that within a comparatively few years all the ex officio or even 
partly ex officio boards of education would be abolished and the 
appointive type substituted, but for some reason, or for various 
reasons, the movement while continuing^ been slow since 1920, 

State school survey commissions or siS^^cy staffs have uniformly - 
wnde^ed the ex officio State board. Since 1920 two of the States 
in which surveys have been made have abolished the ex officio boards 
and have c^ted appointive boards. These two States are Texas 
and Virginia. The Texas survey commission said that while ex 
officio boards had a place in th^ early history of American education, 
they are now becoming obsolete and will some day be held aa archaic 
as they are crude and primitive in form; that the ex officio board 
is not definitely responsible for educational policy, and that made 
up of men elected by the people and I’esponsible to them for other 
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In 192 < when the educational survey was made of the Stale of 

Virginia there was an ex officio State board of e<lncation. The sur- 

^ard following observations on that type of school' 

hlP^fnr organization the State board of edneation Is not noconnln- 

appointment bj: the governor or 
State *hL rt qualified voters of the Commonwealth. Membership on the 
t^e board of education Is incidental to olher olliclal duties in the case of the 
g vernor and the attorney general. The State su|H*rintendent. while elL(Ml 
State Commonwealth, is iesp..nslhle f..r his a<ts to the 

which '^hich he is ah e.T officio member and prosident 

^^hlch b<.ard is not under tlie control of tlie people. ProMcient. 

tlo^°Thl!^“‘ lu'«titutions have representatives on the StAt^ is^ard of etluca- 
on. These representatives are nominated fur membership by lu'stltutloi « Ha. 
iwndent upon the general assemlily for their budget aud are selected from a 
list of nonflnces by the senate, which body Ig a determining factor in 8xL tw 
budget of these pubUc educutlonul Institutions. ® ^ 

As at present constituted the State board is llkclv to reuresenf fi.o a i . 

“““ institutloaal aspirations of its TdgJe"r 
• linw thl f t rePre«.‘Ut the people of (he entire Commonwealth, and 
should, therefore, be a lay board rather than a professional board 

« board is umlesirabie because of the 
I>oMlbIe deadlock on lmp<.rtant questions of e<lucatiomU policy 

It Is a well-established administrative principle that no person whose full 

r.r-oirii';:,:"*" " ■■ ■-"' - 

The state superintendent should nut be a meiirber uf (he board. I, i . „ f„nda 
menmi adu.lnlsirative principle that one who Is ,o execute a ml y lu u 
not be a member of the board which determines the policy.' ^ 

Tlie size of State boards of etlucation varies 
from 3 to 13 members. Within the decade 1920-1930, 9 States have 
mcrea^ the size of thek State boards: Alabama, from 8 to 12 mem- 
ben, California, from 7 to 10; Louisiana, from 6 to 11; New Hamp- 

® ^^5 Pennsylvania, fw,m'7 

to 10, Hhode Island, from 8 to 9; Texas, from 3 to 9; Tennessee, from 

• Ac • States, upon the other hand, have decreased the 
size of their boards of education within this decade: Delaware, from 
. 5 to 4 members; Vermont, from 6 to 3; and Virginia, from 8 to 7 
^ which, had no State board of education in 1920, 

ertabhshed a board of 9 members, and Wisconsin abolished its board 
or 10 members. 

-7 number of membere was 7 and the mode was 

i, m 19^ the median and the mode were still 7. Before 1920 the 
median size of beards was somewhat less; in 1900, the median was 5 
ahd the mode 8; m 1910, the median was 6.6 and the mode 8 
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TAiii.ifl 6 . — Size of State boards of education 
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7 . . 
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- 1 
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' 2 

3 
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1 2 
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2 

11... 
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1 

1 2 

1 

2 

12 . 



1 

1— 

, 1 

1 

1 

13- - 


1 T 


1 1 



1 
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1930 


Term, of ofjicr . — Obviously the terras oi office of ex officio uierabw’s 
who are State ^officials terminate at the expiration of the term for 
which they were elected. The terms of the ex officio State officers 
are usually two or four years. The terms of appointive members 
vary from two years to indefinite tenure in one State, Arizona. 

The following table shows the length of terra of appointive niein- 
ber.s for the years 1920 and 1930: ' 

Tablk 7 . — Tenure of appointive metnbtri of State boards of education 


Leoctb of tnrni in yonrs 


2 . 

3 .,, 

4 

6 . 


1 

K urn her of State* 

Length term In years 

lumber of States 

19)0 

1900 

« 

1028 

1030 

2 

3 

• 

7* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

7 

7 

12 . . . 

1 

1 

7 

4 

liKlehnite 

i 

" 1 

10 

14 





Fvnrtiom of the tSfdfe hoards of education . — The early State 
laiards of education were largely of the advisory type. To-day 
many of them have large and responsible duties. There is, however, 
little uniformity in the povrers and duties of the various State boards 
of education, varying from the advisorjr type, as in Massachusetts, 
to the legislative type with practically complete control of the State 
school system as in Delaware. The tendency has been to increase 
the functions of State boards and to centralize more authority«in thv' 
State departments of education.^ A 

The generally accepted principles that more authwity be central- 
ized in State boards of education, that the function of auch boards 
should be chiefly legislative and policy making in character, that 
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there should not be a multiplicity of State educational boards, and 
that the State su{)erinten(lent of public instruction should be the 
chief executive offici^of the State board have been empliasized in the 
State school-survey reports. .V 

For example, the Institute for Government Research, in its Report 
on a Survey of the Or|?anization and Administration of the State 5 
of North Carolina,^ would abolish many of the existing byard.s ancl ' • 
transfer their functions to the State board of education. Among the 
recommendations contained in the rei>oit upon this point are the 
following: 

Abolisl) the State l>onrd for rocatlonal etluoatlon and transfer its fum tlous 
to the State board of education wlieii the constitutioiml change is made. 

Abolish all Independent boards of trustees for tlie teacrier-tralniiig sclunds 
and vest the management aud suiaTvislon of such schools in the proiKistnl State 
lioagd yf education. Pending constitutional clumge, create one board of nine 
luemlwrs appointed by the gitvernor for aU teacher-training institutions. ' 

When the proposed State board of education is created, ultollsh the boards 
fiir the two schools for the blind and deaf and vest manageuieut and supervi- 
sion In the State board. 

Abolish the committee on higli-scb<Mi] textbooks and the textb(>ok cummissloa 
and transfer their functions to tlie proposed State bouni of eilucution. 

Abolish the library commission and the hoard of trustees of the State library 
and transfer their functions to the department of dlucation. Transfer the 
North Carolina Hlstorlinil Commission and Legislative Reference Library to the 
department of education. 

Transfer all clerical, executive, ami stenographic work of the various profes- 
sional registration boards to the deimrtment <)f education, where all records 
can be centralized in one bureau. . ' ^ 

The State School Survey Commission of New Jersey, in recom- 
mending that the State board ‘of education lie reorganized a.s 'a 
commission on public education, says that such commis.sion should 
have general management aud control of the educational system of ► 
the State through the formulation of policies, approval of pro- 
cedures, the appraisal of results, and that the hoard of examiners 
should be abolished and the approval of certification policies he 
placed wholly with the commission on public education. 

The W^t Virginia survey staff recommended thatJhe State board 
of education should have general control of all the educational 
irjtereste of the State with the State superintendent of schools as 
the chief prof^sionffl and executive officer of the school system. 

“ In this way,” according to the survey staff, “the State may achieve 
the unity and centralization of authority which are most sorely 
needed in the present system of education in West Virginia.” 

^ » Report of » Bur^r of the OrganlHiMon and Administration of the SUte Oov<>mmeQt 
of North Carolina. Washington, D. C., Institute for Oovemment Research of the 
Brookings liutitation, 1980. 
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The survey staff of West Virginia in a summary of its findings, 
says : ’ 

A review of the flndlnps In repanl to the power which the State Is (exercising 
In the control of educiition in West Vlrgtnla leads us to concinde that the 
various representatives of State control have and exercise about the pn)per 
aiaouat of authority that the State should exercise. This authority, however, 
Is in thq|hnnds of different boards or representative bodies, namely, the State 
board of education, the hoard of governors of the West VIrplula University, 
the State board of control, and the State superintendent of free schools. 

The influence which the State sbonld exei^ itn the control of educational 
affairs is seriously imjmlrod by the divided authority, the duplication of 
responsibility, and tl»e lack <»f coordlnaHtm Inherent In any such’ plan of 
organization. Coder such aniorponizntlon it would be the rarest of accidents 
for any State to secure anything approaching n fixed and unified policy of 
education. There is no evidence to show' that We.^t Virginia Is an exception 
to the rule. The division of financial control between the State board of 
edncntlon and the boartl of qpotrol tends to dopllcatlcMi of functions, rivalry, 
and Interference with State cnlucational policies. The duplication of respon- 
aiblllty between the State board of education and the State superintendent 
makes for relegation of responsibility and vacillation of action. The division 
of authority over .separate uniti. of theedncQtionnl system such as we find in the 
board of governors and the ^tate hoard of educntlon Is already presenting diffi- 
culties over matters of common Interest such as standards of teacher-training' 
and entrance requirements. 

The Tcxfis School Survey Commission made the following recom- 
mendation : 

A nhw State board of education for Texa.s should as.sigiied by statutory 
law a number of adndnfstrative duUes usnuJly given to State boards, and those 
now given diret't to the State sui)erlnteutlent should be transferred- to the 
board. Not that the actual carrying out of these duties will not fall to the 
superintendent, but they properly and legally do so only by being delegateU 
to him by the board. This is neces-sary in order to place final responsibility 
upon the lK«ird for the efillre educational program. The board is, in no case, 
an atlmlDlstratlve or executive entity; but It Is. through Its chosen executive, 
ultimately responsible 'for all administrative policy. 

Legislation within the biennium with respect to the powers of- 
State boards of education illustrates the tendency toward Increasing 
the powers and duties of .such boards. The Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, for example, provkled that the State department of education 
shall be adlninistered through the State board of educatipn, which 
shall be the governing ahd determining body of the department, 
and that the Slate director of education shallJiye the e^utive officer 
of the Stat^ board. It also authorized the State boarupf education, 
upon Recommendation of • the State director of education, to estab- 
lish^uch divisions, in the State department as in the judgpient of 
the Doafd are pecressary. It als6 em|>9wered and directed the State 
bpard nf education to elect on nomination of tiie State director of 
education, the. presidents -apd principals of teachers colleges and. 
other schoola governed bjsthe State departmept; to take jurisdic- 
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tion of any district hi^ school that is not supported in whole or 
in part by district taxes and to appoint a qualified j^er^n to exercise 
immediate supervision over such schools, and to fix standards for 
school sites. 

In Delaware the legislature authorized the State board of educa- 
tion, after consultation with the local board of school trustees, to 
determine the number of grades to be taught in a given school. 

The Legislature of New Mexico directed the State board of educa- 
tion to set. up a bureau of textbook distribution and property ac- 
countant to contract with and order from publishers textbooks for 
the use of fifst and second ^^ade pupils in the f)ublic schools and 
provided that all costs of such textbooks be paid out of the State 
cbtofnon-school fund. 

In. Oklahoma the legislature abolished the State board for voca- 
tional education and vested its powers and functions in and under 
the control of the State board of education and designated the State 
superintendent of public instruction as the director of vocational 
education, and it vested in the State board of education the matter 
of examination and certification of all teachers, abolished the county 
and city examining boards, and regaled the county and city certifi- 
cation law. f 

In Michigan the county teachers’ certification law was repealed 
and teacher certification was centralized in the State superintendent 
of public instructiori and the State board of education. 

Minnesota vested teacher certification solely in the State board 
of education. 

The State board of education of Texas was given the following 
additional functions and duties: (1) To consider and report bien- 
nially to the governor on the financial needs of the public free 
schools; (2) to reconuneridT^ the ^vornor concerning proposals 
for the establishment of n^vy educational institutions; (3) to con-, 
sider and report on the financial needs, scope, and work of State 
institutions of higher learning, and. to recommend such changes 
in their courses of study as the needs may warrant with especial 
reference to elimination of any needless waste or duplication of 
work; (4) to select a textbook committee of five experienced and 
^ active educators in the public schools the State to examine books 
submitted for adoption, and to recommend thereon ^ the State 
board; (5) to consider the athletj^eoessities and activities qf the 
public schools and, to report biellnMly to the governor the proper 
legal division of time and money to be devoted to athletics; (6) 
to prescribe rules and regulations for the certification of teachers 
and for examining applicants for sqch certificates in accordance with 
tha State laws. (U. S, OflBoe of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, 
** Beview.bi Educational Liegislatibn,” by Ward W. Keesecker.) 
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BEEWNIAL SUKVBT OF BOT7CATIOK, 1928-1® 30 
THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OB COMMISSIONER OP EDUCATION 

Method of selection.— 'For years authorities on State schopl ad- 
ministration have been recommending that the State superintendent 
of public instruction should be appointed by the State board of 
education. These recommendations have, however, received but 
little consideration, judging by the number of States in which the 
State superintendent is still elected by the people. In 1890, this 
oflacial was elected by popular vote in 29 States; in 1910, in 32 
Stet^ in 1920, in 34 States, and in 1930, in 33 SUtes. In Idaho 
and Wyoming where there are two State officials, a State superin- 
tendent of public instruction and a commissioner of education, the 
superintendents are elected by the people and the commissioners 
are appointed’ by the State boards of education. 

In 1890, according to Dr. Henry E. Schrammel’s The Organiza- 
tion of State Departments of Education, five methods of selecting 
the chief State school official were employed, namely, election bv 
popular vote, appointment by the governor, appointment by the 
State board of education, appointment by the State legislature, 
and appointment by the supreme court. By 1920, the number of 
methods of selecting the chief State school official had been reduced 
to three-election by popular vote,^ appointment by the governor 
and appointment by the State board of education. In 1930 these 
same three methods obtaiit ’ 

Of these methods, appointment by the State board of education 
made the greatest proportional gain from 1890 to 1930, as may be 
noted from the following table, but' even now the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction is appointed by the State board in only 
eight States. ^ 


Tablc 8.— Jfe/kotf of »e\fctin§ ckirf Btmte acheol ojUrert 
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Within the decade Tirginia changed from popular election to 
appointment by the governor. LouisUna, by a oonatitotional amend* 
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ment in 1921, changed from election by the people to appointment 
by the State board, but in 1922 the constitution was again amended 
and provided for the election of the State superintendent by pr»pular 
vote. 

State school survey commissions have uniformly condemned the 
elective method and recommended appointment by the State board. 
The following recommendation made by the Virginia State school 
survey staff is typical of the recommendation contained in other 
State school survey reports on the selection of the State sujjerin- 
tendent of schools : 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly ‘that the political method la not the 
proper one for securing expert serrlee of any type. At the time that the 
office of State superintendent was created In our American commonwealth U 
was a clerical and statistical position, and not one of the expt'rt character 
which it now has become. It should be removed from partisan politics. Can- 
didacy to the office should not be limited to the State. The superintendent 
should not be placed in a position where political considerations may Inflnence 
his dedsiona. 

Term of offioe . — From 1890 to 1920 the tendency was to increase the 
length of term for- which the chief State school officer was elected 
or appointed, but from 1920 to 1930 only one State increased the 
term, Nebraska having changed from 2 to a 4-year term. The 
tendency may be noted from the table that follows : 


Tablb 9 . — Term of office of chief State achool ereeutiven 


Length of term 
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> Data froixi **Tbe Organiiatioa of State Deparimmits of EducatloD,'* by Dr. Haory E. SoKramaMl. 

> Six, iDcluding oommtwioners of aduoatioD in Idaho and Wyoming. 


tStaff memhertt . — Before the decade, 1910-1920, State departments 
of education consisted for the most part of the State superintendent 
and a few clerks. In 1910, the median number of members of the 
State school department was 5; in 1920, 19; and in 1930, 28 mem- 
bers. In 1910 the size of staff varied from 1 to 265 members; in 
1920, from 8 to 437 ; and in 1930, from 8 to 594. In 1910 the total 
number of members for all State departments of education was 534 ; 
in 1920, 1,614; and in 1930, 2,526. The per cent of increase in num- 
^ber of memb^ for the decade, 1910-1920, was 202i2, and for the 
decade, 1920-1980, the per cent of increase was 56.5. 
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The increase or decrease in membership in each of the State de- 
jMirtments of education for the decade, 1920-1930, is shown in the 
following' table : 

Tablk 10 — of %aft mrmfirrM in rarfi fiTfafr drparlmcttt of rdufntinn' 
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1 Katloiml Kdocstion Aasoebikm, Rmarrh Dlviskm, Staff and Salarka of State necMrtmwnta nf 
Edne^tion. (Studies in State educational administration. No. 0 19B1.) 

ui^tate^^pStr^nt^ ami hiirlMhool inspeciar who are shaml by the I* nlTenity of Idaho and 

* Nol oounting tu^iUed labar«r9 and Janitors. 

* Includes unbilled taborers and Koitocs. 

o * Except itenocraphera, eJarka, and meeaien«ers. 


A comparison of the number of professional slaflf members of 
State departments of education listed in the directories of the Office 
of Education for the years 1925 and 1930 shows that the additions 
to the staff have been made in many fields, especially in secondary, 
elementary, physical, adult, and special education; and in library 
work, research and statistics, teacher training and certification, and 
school buildings. 


LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Although it is the function of the State to educate its children, 
the schools are administere<l through smaller units under the control 
of boards of education. There are various types or classes of these 
units, such as the county, city, town, township, common-school 
district, consolidated, central, community, joint union graded, union 
high, county hi^, and township high. The units may, however, be 
classified in general as county, city, town, township, and district. 

Authorities on school administration are geneially agreed that 
the local unit for the administration of schools should be larger than 
the small district found in many of the States, but they are not 
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entirely a^jeed upon what the lai^r unit should be. Some favor 
the county and others what they term the “community unit.” Fur 
most of the States in which state- wide educational surveys have been 
ma(^^^e commissions or survey staffs have recommend^ the county 
unit; m several States the survey commissions have recommended 
the community unit. Th© trend in practice has been toward two 
types of larger units, the county and the consolidated school district. 

THE COUNTY 

Within the decade, the movement to organize the schr^ols witli 
the county as the unit of administration has gone forward to some 
extent, but no State has recently reorganized its schools on a state- 
wide county unit plan. Several States have enacted optional 
county unit laws, but these are usually applicable only to certain 
classes of counties. In 1927 the Legislature of Arkansas authorize<l 
counties with 75,000 or more population, upon petition of 100 or 
more electors, to question whether the school districts outside' of 
cities of more than 10,000 population .shall be formed into one 
county school district. If a majority vote in favor of a county 
district, all the schools outside of cities having a population of more 
than 10,000 shall be under the control of the county board of 
education. 

In 1929 tjie^^gislature of Arkansas authorized an election in all 
but two counties by popular, vote to consolidate all local and special 
school districts into one schot>l district embracing all the territory of 
the county, but the supreme court of the State held that this act of 
1929 was unconstitutional. 

Tlie Legislature of Texas in 1923 authorized counties having a 
population of 100,000 or more to adopt by election the county uni t 
form of school administra^on. The counties eligible to adopt the 
county unit system under the privisions of this act are Bexar, Dallas, 
El Paso, Harris, and Tarrant. Up to the present time none of these 
counties appears to have adopted the provisions of this act In 1927 
the legislature of the State vested in county boards of education in 
counties containing more than 1,100 square miles and having a popu- 
lation from 40,000 to 100,000 complete control of the schools in these 
counties. This act apparently applies only to Williamson County. 
It also vested in county boar^ in counties having 210,000 or more 
population authority to subdivide or consolidate school districts. 
This act applies to Dallas County only, which under this act has 
developed a county unit system. In 1929 a law was enacted that 
provided for the creation of a common-school district to include the 
whole county of TerrelL 

60068*— 81 3 
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Tn 19*26 the Legislature of Montana authorized counties, upon 
petition of 20 per cent of the electors in third-class school districts, 
to vote on the question of establishing a “county unit system for 
rural schools.” The county rural-school district is, ho-wever, divided 
into four local districts administered by local trustees for the pur« 
pose of management, control and custody of property. 

In 1929 the Legislature of Washington authorized the formation 
of county-scliool districts in counties having but one high school by 
providing that when 10 per cent of the electors in any county petition 
therefor, and when such petition is approved by both the superin- 
tendent of schools of said county and by the State superintendent, 
the county conun issi oners shall submit the question to the electors of 
the county at the next general election. If a majority vote in favor 
of a county-school district, such district shall be formed, and the 
board of county school directors shall be composed of tluee members, 
one from each of the county commissioners’ districts, and shall be 
chosen by the electors of the county at the general elections. 

Tlie Legislature of Minnesota in 1921 vested, in a county board of 
education the management and maintenance of, schools in unorgan- 
ized territory in counties where such territory is situated, and in 
1925 it authorized the county board of commissioners to dissolve any 
common or independent school district when petitioned by a majori^ 
of the voters of the district and upon tlie approval of the county 
superintendent, and provided that any district having less than lb 
scholastics may be automatically dissolved by the county board of 
comniiasioners and become a part of the unorganized territory. 

In 1927 the Legislature of Minnesota authorized any county with 
fewer than five school districts and containing a school district with 
10 or more townships which comprise more than on^alf of the 
area of the county to form, upon approval of the electors, a county- 
school district. In 1929 the legislature of the State authorized 
any county having less than seven school districts to elect to consoli- 
date such districts into one county -school system. 

^ritliin the decade the attempts made in several other States to 
secure legislation for some form of county-unit system failed. For 
example, the Legislature of Missouri in 1922 enacted that the rural 
schoolaof the State be placed under county-unit organization, but 
soon mter the passage of the act a referendum petition was circu- 
lated, the necessary number of signatures obtained, and the act was 
accordingly referred to the people who rejected it. 

That there is a widespread interest in the county unit of a ^iyi inis- 
tration is evidenced by the fact th^t practically every sc iMot survey 
report issued since 1920 sta^ that the county is^e mostr desirable 
unit of school administration for the States in which educational 
surveys have been made. Several reports, however, recommend the 
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community unit* * Secently the Oregon >^ucation Plan Committee 
made the following recommendations regarding a larger unit of ad- 
ministration for that State : • 

Ohjeottve (1036).— No Independent-school units In opemtirm which have 
enrollments of less than 500 in grades 1 to 12. 

Recommfndationt. — 1. That this association place itself on record in fSTor 
of the large unit organization as the most reasonable unit of school admiuie- 
tratlon to adopt for the Improvement of the school situation In Oregon at the 
present time 

* ^ 

2. That as a step towanl large unit there be created In each county not 
now operating county units, a county board of education, this board to appoint 
a county superintendent and such aupervlsora and assistants as will guarantee 
eflfectlve adminlatration and supervision- of the schools within the county. The 
county superintendent would be chosen on the basis of professional tralDlng^ 
and administrative ability, at such salary as would be necessary to attract a 
thoroughly competent Individual. 

8. That both the profession and the pobilc be completely informed as to 
the working and effectiveness of the county unit both in Oregon and in other 
. States, 

4. That the large unit be considered as an intermediate step toward a State 
system of schools. 

county mperiniendent of acAoois.— Although the county is the 
unit of administration in comparatively few States, 39 of the 48 
States provide for epunty school superintendents. The States that 
do not have such superintendents are the six New England States, 
and the States of Delaware, Nevada, and New York. In many 
States the administrative duties of the county superintendent are 
•wnparatively few, their duties being largely of an advisory and 
supervisory nature; but through legal enactments the tendency has 
been to increase the administrative duties of county superintendents 
by ginng them more authority in such matters as the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance laws, the appointment of assistant 
county superintendents and of supervisors, the apportionment of 
school funds, and the preparation of the budget. The Authority to 
grant teachers’ certificates has been gradually taken away from the 
county superintendent. At the present time the laws of only a very 
few States authorize the county superintendents to issue certificates 
of any grade. 

The tendency has been to strengthen the oflBce of county superin- 
tendent through legislative enactments authorizing the employment 
of assistant county superintendents, county school supervisors, and 
clerical assistanoe. The number of States which by law allowed 
assistant county superintendents increased from 3 States in 1880 to 

*8e« Doited Statei Offlo* of Bdneottoa BoUetlo, 1930, No. 85. Scbool AdmtototnitloB 
la State Educational Survey Beporta 

* Beport of tlia Oragoo Dducatloo' Plan Commlttco. Orogoo State Ttechera* 
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7 States in 1909, and to 32 States in 1930. In 1905 none of the 
State school laws made provision for the employment of county 
school supervisors. In 1930 there were 15 States that made such 
provision. In 1905 there were only two States, .Louisiana and Mary- 
land, which by law authorized the employment of clerical assistance 
for the county superintendent. At the present time such assistance 
’ is authorized in 32 States.* 

In a majority of the States, the county superintendent has been 
from the beginning and still is elected by the pjeople. At present 
this officer is elected by the people in 25 States; he is appointed by 
the county board in 9, the Slate commissioner of education in 1, the 
township school directors or trustees in 2, the representatives of 
school districts in 1, and the county court in 1. Since 1920 only 
one State has changed its method of selecting the county superin- 
tendent, Virginia having changed from appointment by the State 
board of education to appointment by the county, or divisional, board 
of education. 

‘^Ithough authorities on school administration and State school 
survey comnHssions have been recommending that county super- 
intehdents be appointed by a county board, there has been Do recent 
legislation making the county superintendency an appointive office. 
The following quotation from the Texas State school survey repiort 
regarding the election of county superintendents by the people is 
typical of similar recommendations contained in other State school 
survey reports: 

It Is unfair to the educational Interests of country children that the highest 
edn^ational officer who Is directly serving them should be chosen by popular 
election when experience has demonstrated that the deliberations ot a repre- 
sentative board, such as the county-school trustees, as a rule result in the 
selection of Individuals who are better prepared to carry the responsibilities 
of the office, Texas, in common with many other States, needs snch provisions 
as shall make for the choice of welbprepared men and women (or the adminis- 
tration and ^perrlsion of the rural schools. Popular election Sometimes results 
in the election of such persons, but it is not a system especially well designed 
to secure that result. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 

One method of enlarging the unit of admifki|tration is by me^ns 
of the county unit; another method is that ffif consolidating two 
or more school districts into one administrative unit. This latter 
method is employed in many of the States, especially in those States 
having the district system. 

N. WUIUm.' The T.<«gal Status of the Connty SuperiateDdent. A doctor's 
diwertatlon. Seboed of Education, New York Unlreralty. . 
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The number of consolidated schools has been increasing rapidly, 
F rom 1920 to 198(Hthe number of such schools increased from 11,890 
to 17,004, and the number of 1-room schools decreased from 187,948 
to 158,306. These figures, however, do not show the number of 
larger school districts that have been formed thrt>ugh the consolida- 
' tion'of two or more districts. 

In some States the term consolidated school is applied when 
two or more schools are abandoned and a larger one organized 
to take their places. In those States having the county, town, or 
township unit of administration the con^lidation of small schools 
within the unit does not result in a lar^r unit of administration 
and support. The unit of administration and support remains the 
same whether there are twenty 1-room schools or whether all these 
are brought together into one plant. In those States in which the 
small school district is the unit of administration an4 support, the 
consolidation of two or more of these districts does result in a larger 
unit. The ultimate size of the unijj depends upon the number of 
districts entering into the consolidation. It would be possible for 
all the districts within a country to consolidate and thus form a 
co^ty system. For example, Roscommon County, Mich., has almost 
effWted a county-school system by the consolidation of township- 
school districts. ■ There are only two school districts in the county 
at present as compared with, six districts three years ago when an 
active campaign for consolidation began. 

The following information compiled from the reports *of State 
superintendents of public instruction indicates the trend in the mat- 
ter of consolidating school districts. In Arkansas, there were in 
1920, 6,118 school districts; in 1926, 4,866; and in 1928, 4,598, 
making a reduction of 620 districts within the 8-year period. The 
State superintendent says in his biennid report for 1926-27, 
1927-28: “It has been the policy of the department to recommend 
.to superintendents and boards of education a careful study of the 
entire county with a view of a future county-wide program of 
consolidation, a plan that offers a maximum amount of school 
efficiency to all the children at a minimum cost.” 

In 1928, there were in Kansas 179 consolidated districts which had 
been 'formed from 622 districts. 

In Michigw, the rural agricultural school act giving special SUte 
aid to consolidated schools for both maintenance and the transporta- 
tion of pupils became operative in 1919. The State superintendent 
reported in 1929 that during the 10 years that this law had been in 
operation, 61 consolidated districts meeting the State requirements 
for special aid had been organized. The 61 consolidated schools 
replaced three hundred and eight 1-room schools. 
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In the State of New York, it is stated in the report of the com- 
missioner of education of that State for the year 1^9-80 that— 

Tbe organization and Mtabllshment of central-school dlatrlcts In cooperation 
with and at the request itf the majority of the voters in the districts affected 
have made steady progress. Daring tbe period July 1, 1928, and Jtme 30, 1920, 

13 i-entral schools were organized. The total nombet, of such districts In the 
State July 1, 1929, was 56. , 

According to the procedure outlined by the’ State education <lc- 
partment on the organization of central rural districts — ' 

A central-school district should consist of a group of existing districts 
aronnd a natural and logical center, and such Central district should Include 
all the territory that reasonably may be Inclnded therein. Tbe social and 
economic coinmunlt.v Interests and activities of the people will be an aid In 
determining the extent of the territory that should be included in such central 
district. Central-sKrhool districts must ifoaseas resources In population and 
taxation sufllcient to insure well-organized graded instruction in both elementary 
and high school subjects.* 

I'he State commissioner of education says thftt three years’ ex- 
perience with the central rural school proves that it has the fol- 
lowing advantages over the ^Ider organization of schools in rural 
areas:® 

1. Better teaching. The central rural school commands a better teacher for 
the same money than Is attracted to the average one or two teacher schooL 

2. Better tupervMon. (o) The district superintendent with four to eight 
central districts has a much better opportunity than be has with 85 to 76 
different districts. This applies to bis Influence both on teachers and trustees 
or board meflfbers. (6) The central school gives ea^h teacher dally access to 
a well-trained principal, whereas under the common-school district organiza- 
tion there are now 7,500 teachers who pee their supervisory officer on the ' 
average less than five times a year, (e) It Is possible to provide special 
teaching-supervisory services (or central schools, such as music and art 
teachers, whereas It is not feasible to provide such services for a widely scat- 
tered 1-teacber school organisaticuL 

8. Richer, gooicl life for aOolegcent pupO$. Boys and girls in the teens need 
a wide acquaintance with boys and girls of their own age; such association 
is part of their edncatlon. The larger school gives wider opportunity for 
dramatics, athletics, public' speaking, clubs, and every kind of organised 
activity, . ' 

4. A broader high-cckoot (mrrioultm. Tbe central district provides transpor- 
ratlon free tc^tbe Individual pupil; It draws piqills Into the central school at 
the beginning of tbe seventh grade before they have felt the urge to drop out 
of school ; therefore, the central school has a modi larger bigh-eebool enroll- 
ment than the village sebotd in the same community would have IC etaoding 
alone. In fact, centralization nsnally increases tbe hlgh-ectiool enttiUment 
from 60 to 100 per cent This Increased enrolbuent drawp larger State funds 
and BO makes possible a richer curricnlum or better teachers or both. The 


5 
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* Csotnl Bwal Schoola. llKlvsrrity of BteU of Nsw Tovk AlbaSy. Jl. T,/ BnUtUn Mo. 
882, August, 1927. 

* Twenty-Sixth Anniul Beport of the gtoeatloB DepattSMnt of the State of Mew Teik, 
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26 per cent traildlns qnota enaUe* the central district to provide bidldlnr space 
for aotlTlties that ooold not be prorided for without such a quota. Both these 
factors coDtrlbute to a better Junior and senior bigb school ofFerlng than can 
be expected from the union free-school illstrict that has to dc)>end upon tui- 
tion pupils for Its extra revenues. 

6. Rwal oontrol. So long as the conunon-school districts depend upon con- 
tract with TUlage schools, or upon the tultioo system for educating their 
children of lilgh-scbool age, they will have to accept a school planned by others, 
not always in sympathy with rural Interests. In the central rural-school dis- 
trict. the farming or other rural elements of Uie population have their repre- 
sentatives on the board, and through them have a voice In determining how 
their money should be expended and the kind of school they shall have. The 
central rural school turns, tor the first time in the history of the State, the 
oontrol of secondary education in rural areas to the people most vitally Inter- 
ested. 

- S 

In Oklahoma, the number of iDdepeodent districts increased duriii^r 
the bieonium 19128-1930 from 3&i to 3h5*and the number of rural 
districts decreased from 4,644 to 4,576. The State superintendent in 
his report for 1926-1980 says regarding this change ; 

The decrease in the number of the rural districts is due to several causes. 
As the towns become Incorporated and the high schools located tber^ are 
fully accredited for Hour years of work, theae districts automatically become 
Independent. Several of these ^istricte enter Into each consolidated district 
that is organised and Into each union graded organization. Rural districts 
are attached to adjacent independent dlrtricta and to existing consolldatetl 
and union graded districts. These changes leading to a decrease In the number 
of districts and to an improremeot In the organization and efficiency of the 
Schools attended by the-children are evidences of healthy growth In the rural 
scboola. 

He also says: 

Batter roads and rapid modee of transportation have rendered obsolete the 
little community of past decades, and have substituted a larger community, 
generally surrounding a tdvni. To this town the pe<^le go for trading, enter- 
tainment, and religious worship. It is logics^ that the school community 
should also be enlarged to meet the dkmands of the new social organization. 

The foregoing data indicate a moTement toward the consolidation • 
of di^ricts, but" judging from the number of school districts still 
remaining in most of the States the movement toward district consoli- 
dation has resulted in comparatively few large administrative units, 
as may be noted from the following data compiled from the recently 
published report* of 11 State departments of education. 

In Iowa there are 402 consolidated districts, 1,015 school townships, 
652 u^pendent, city, town, and village districts not consolidated, 
and 2,802 rural independent districta The total number of districts 
in the State is 4,871, imder the control of 21,147 kshool directors. 
In Michigan there are ^,878 school districts. Of these, 126 are city, 
655 graded, and 6,098 ungraded school districts. Kan s a s has 7,189 
I diatfif^ l»teacher schooha lu Hlinpia there an^ 
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10, 142 (listrictR having 1-room country schools. Of the 7,707 school 
districts in Minnesota, 7.2<*3 are ungraded elementarjr-school districts. 
In Pennsylvania, in which the city, the borough, and the township 
' are the units of administration, there are 2,581 school districts, 2,345 
of which are fourth -cla.ss districts — townships and boroughs having 
under 5,000j||population. Texas has 6,839 coiiunon-school distri«ta. 
In Oklahoma there are 4,578 rural-school districtsNand 351 independ- 
ent districts. The total number of school districts in Nebraska is 
7,251. Missouri Jias 7,758 rural-school distrii ts. Of these 7,352 have 
one teacher; 317, two teachers; 43, three teachers; and 46 have four 
or more teachers. In South Dakota there are 3,072 rural-school 
districts, 260 iiideiiendent city and town districtH, and 94 consolidated 
districts. 

The total number of small rural-school districts within these 11 
States is approximately 65,000. Althobgb the movement to consoli- 
date school districts has been going forward, there is still much work 
ahead for State departments of education and for county ^jschool 
superintendents if they are desirous of reducing the number of school 
districts and of organizing larger units for administration and sup- 
port. Many questions arise. Among them are: Should the county 
by legislative enactment be made the unit of administration? If it 
should be made the unit, should the cities be included? If the county, 
should not be . made the unit by legislative enactment, sliould larger 
' units of administration be formed through^e slow pro^ss of con- 
solidating school districts by a vote of the people? Before these and 
many other questions can be answered satisfactorily, careful studies 
of every factor involved will be necessary. Possibly no other Ameri- 
can school problem is in greater need of a thorough study than is 
the local unit of school administration. 

m 

cmr-scHooL systems 

I 

/ 

Within the biennium, and even within the decade 1920-1930, there 
have been few changes in the general or external administration of 
city-school systems, such as changes in method of selecting members 
df boards of education, size of boards, length of term for wliich 
elected, and the fiscal relationship to city government. Most of the 
changes in these respects were made between 1900 and 1920. 

The principal changes in the administration of city schools within 
the past 10 years have been those effected by boards of education and 
its administrative staff. These changes have related to the admin- 
istrative organization and to the organization 'ivithin the bcI^ooIb 
themselves. 

One of the outstanding movements among ci^ boards of education 
is to simplify the administrative organization by reducing the num- 
ber of standing committees or atralishing them entirely. Not so 
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many years ago it was customary for boards of education to appoint 
numerous standing oommittees. To-day man 3 [, boards are organized 
without such committees. Although no data have been compiled on 
tb« subject since 1927, the movement to reduce the number of com- 
mittees apparently is still going forward. In 1927, 25 per cent of 
the boards of education in cities having a population between 30,000 
and 100,000 had no standing committees and 38.2 per cent of the 
boards of education in cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
had no such committees. 

A comparison of the number of standing committees in these two 
groups of cities in 1917 and in 1927 shows a substantial reduction in 
number as may be noticed from the following tables. Table 1 1 con- 
tains data for all cities reporting in 1917 and in 1927; and Table 12 
contains data for those cities only that reported both in 1917 and in 
1927. 


Tablb 11.— Number and per cent of city-school districts haviny specified numbers 
of standfny committees in 1917 and In 1927 
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Tabij! 12.— -Number and per cent of city-school districts haviny specified numbers 
of standiny comsnittees in'- ‘1917 and in if^ (only those reportiny at both 
dates) , n 
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The medi&n number of standi^ committees in the 25 citiee of 
Too, 000 or more population repor^g both in 1917 and in 1937 waa 
0 in 1917 and 3 in 1927. In the 56 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population reporting at bdth dates, the median number of committees 
in 1917 was 6, and in 1927 the median number was 4. ■ 

The admini^rative organization of city -school systems is in process ' 

' of further simplification by making the superintendent of schools 
the chief executive officer of the board of education. In the earlier 
d^s the dual system — a superintendent in charge of professional 
matters and a business manager in charge of business affairs — was in 
vogue; Although tfa^ movement to organize on the unit plan may 
not have gone forward so rapidly as hs advocates would have liked, 
the tendency has Ix^n to assign business affairs to an cfficial variously 
designated as business manager, business agent, purchasing agent, 

■ secretary, or assistant superintendent in charge of business, and to 
make him directly responsible to the superintendent of schools, 
'^is plan of organization has been recpnamended by all the city 
school survey commissions in their discussion of the relationship that 
should exist among the members of the executive staff. 

The problem of the organization for tha supervision of instruction 
in city-school systems has received much . attention. The Eighth 
Year Book of the Department of Superiht^dence of the National 
Education Associ^ion, which is devoted to venous phases of super- 
vision, sets forth progressive practices. One papier describes the 
three general types of supervisory organization in, operation. These 
are the line-and-staff, the dual, and the coordinate;^ 

In the line and staff organization the principal is^ line officer, to 
whom the teachers are directly responsible. The shpervisor is a 
Btaff officer, acting in an advisory capacity, with no dir^ authority 
over teachers..' Ih the (Ju&i organization the teacher is C^irectly re- 
sponsible to both principal and supervisor— to th« principal for 
* -school management and to the supervisor for methods of instruction. 
The (XK>rdinate type involves both the line-and-staff and tl^ dual 
organizatipn. This type of organization does not attempt to tepa- 
' rate supervision and administration so distinctly as do each oi the 
. other types. \ 

' -possibly no city follows any one of these plans exclusively, but 
data recently compiled by the Office of Education show that the 
^ line.-and^staff o^ganu^on is in operation in more cities than is either 
. of the other plans. Of 54 cjties having a population of 100,000 and* 
more 'reporting, 30 have ihe line-and-staff, 14 the dual, and 10 the 
ce^rdmateType. Of 112 cities having a population between 30,000 
. and 100,000 reporting, 47 have the line-and-staff, 84 the dual, and 81 
the <XK»rdinate plan of supervisory organization. 
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According to the Seventh Yew Book of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals — • 

Modem practice tends to convert the general supervisor into an assistant 
Huperintendent, deputy superintendent or sluiilar officer with ndminlstratlve 
authority /rom the superintendent. Under ideal conditions he wortu* through 
{/Eincipals in secnring school ituprovement. The special sjjpervbmr is tc*ndlng to 
become In progressive theory and practice an expert Instructor of teachers and 
the technical adviser of principals. He may be a supervl-sor of writing, ap, 
music, special classes, industrial classes or some other specialized activity. 

In school syst^s where the progressive theory Indicated al>ove is practlce^l 
the actlvltlea of principals and supervisors are more readil.v coordinated. 
Assistant superintendents direcf, guide, and advise principols in accordance 
with delegated anthorlty. 8pe<ial sapervlsors instruct teachers in l>etler 
technic and advise with principals la reference to the supervision of tlieir 
respective subjects. Conferences among groups keep all |)ersons luf<»nne<l as 
to ol)Jec‘tlves aud prevent misunderstanding. 

One of the significant movements in city school administration 
worthy of note is Hhe rapid growth in the number of research 
bureaus or departments.^ According to data recently compiled by 
the OflSce of Education there were 2 such bureaus in 1912, 49 in 1922, 
and 119 in 1930. The Unctions of the earlier research bureaus were 
comparatively few, and the staff of each was smalL To-day most of 
these bureaus perform many functions. Among these are testing, 
curriculum making, guidance, surveys, experimental studies and 
financial studies. The size of the staff of full-time workers ranges 
from 1 to 48. The average size in cities having a population of 
100,000 or more is 5.5, and in cities having fewer than 100,000 the 
average size is 2J3. 

Among the many other movements in the administration of city 
school systems that are receiving thoughtful attention and that are 
going forward are provisions, for individual differences in children 
by means of ability grouping, individual instruction plans, and 
special classes; the organization of junior and senior high schools 
and junior colleges; platoon plan ; and curriculum revision. 

^United Office EducEtlnn Leaflet N#. 2 , Orsaoltatlon And FuDCtluDH uf 

ReteErch BunMOJ In Clty-Hchool SjKteniE. 


n. PUBX.IC-SCHOOL FINANCE 

By.Tl*£ON CoVEBT 
SpwicUtt ii» iScAool Finance 


Growth in a governmental* service renders that service more expen- 
sive to the taxpayers. This is strikingly evident in a review of 
public-school finance in the United States over any p>eriod of time 
for which rele*yant data are available. What thinking American can 
read: “$63,000,000 spent for elementary and secondary education 
in 1870, more than two hundred millions in 1900, and approximately 
two and a hl^f billioli dollars in 1930,” without attempting to visual- 
ize the progress of American education since Civil War days? In 
most cases taxpayers realize in a vague way that expenditures for 
education are increasing and will probably continue to increase. 
Few take the trouble to analyze the situation carefully. Some object 
to costly improvement, but most people loyally continue to support 
the schools. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 

0 

Increasing school costs result from a number of causes. Just how 
much of the increase may be attributed to influences outside of edu- 
cational development, such as higher living standards and variation 
in cost of living, no one can determine with absolute certainty. How- 
ever, we know that many comparatively costly conveniences now 
considered essential for the average salaried individual were un- 
heard of a few years ago. And statistics show that many necessities 
of living are considerably higher in price tlmn they were in pre- 
World War days. 


IKTLUENCES TOR WHICH THE SCHOOLS ARE NOT KESFONSIBLB 


0 

Computation by the National Industrial Conference Board ‘ placed 
the purchasing value of a dollar in November, 1929, at 61 per cent 
of its value in July, 1914. The United States Hurcau of Labor 
Stotistics shows that in 1929 it cost 171 per cent as much to live in 
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the average community of the United States as it did in 1913. Tlie 
close of the decade witnessed a reduction in living costs. 

Table 1 presents the expenditures for education at different dates 
as compared to the purchasing power of these amounts. The indexes • 
of the cost of living are based on such items as food, rent, clothing, 
fuel, light, house furnishings, and miscellaneous. In the light of 
these data it is evident that a considerable part of the increase since 
1913 is due to higher-priced commodities; on the other hand, as 
already stated, we find a reduction in living costs since 1920 when 
the peak was reached. 


TabZ£ l.-~Total expmdUvre for public $chool» in the United 8tate$ 
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FACTORS REI.AT1NG TO EDUCATiAiAL DE\’EIA)PMENT 

Attendance, length of term, scope of program, and salary schedule 
are some of the most important factors in the advancing cost of 
education. It is apparent to anyone familiar with the increase which 
has taken place in public-school attendance, even during the last 10 
years, that large expenditures are required to provide housing facili- 
ties and instructional service for so many additional children. It is 
equally evident that large expenditures are necessary as a result of 
lengthened terms and higher salaries for teachers. The increasing 
amount and quality of service rendered by the schools, while just as 
much in evidence, are less frequently recognized as a cause for ad- 
vancing expenditures. 

Influence of •widened /unciiona*— Present-day living customs are 
shifting more and more burdens of rearing children from the home 
to the school. Activities which a abort time ago were considered 
extracurricular are now a regular part of the educational program. 
The modem school is no longer a mere place of instruction. It is an 
institution of increasing complexity in which are centered many 
activities for the physical^ mental, and moral development of our • 
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children. These additional burdens demand much in the way of 
curriculum offerings, professionally prepared teachers, buildings, 
and equipment that the schools of yesterday were not obliged to 
supply. 

We find that the annual expenditure for the promotion of health 
among school children, for the transportation of pupils, and for 
instruction in kindergartens more than doubled between 1920 and 
1928. During the same time expenditure for school libraries in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to five and a half millions. Funds appro- 
priated for the education of crippled children are constantly increas- 
ing. For example. State aid to the amount of $100,000 annually 
has been available since 1927 in Wisconsin for this purpose ; the 192*9 
Michigan Legislature, in appropriating $400,000 for schools for 
crippled children for the two years 1930 and 1931, more than doubled 
the amount of such funds provided for the previous biennium 5 and 
in Maryland the same y6ar legislation waa enacted which provides 
$2,000 State funds annually for each apj^ved class of at least 10 
physically handicapped children. There are continual demands on 
the schools for service of many additional types. As the schools are 
equipp>ed to meet these growing needs the costs increase! 

^ Influence of attendance *ncr«o»tf«.-~Average daily attendance in 
public schools increased more than 100 per cent from 1900 to 1930, 
chiefly as a result of total population increase, enactment and opera- 
tion of compnlso^ education laws, and the universal acceptance of 
^ secondary education as a part of our common-school system. The 
population of the United States in 1900 was approximately twice 
what it had been 80 years before. It has not doubled since 1900, but 
the increase has been large. Sixty years ago 17.8 per cent, or 1 in 
every 6.6 persons in our population, was enrolled in public school; 
now 21 per cent, or 1 in every 4.8, is enrolled. 

Sixty years ago compulsory attendance laws were in force in only 
2 StatM; 60 years a^ they were in force in 16 States; 40 years 
ago, in 26 States ; 80 years ago, in 82 States ; 20 years ago, in 41 
States; and by 1916 all States had such laws. Amendatory legis- 
lation enacted' in several States since has extended the time .of 
required school attendance. It is evident, therefore, that attendance 
increased greatly as a result of legal compulsion. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the rapid spread of high schools, particularly since 1900, 
induced many children to remain in school beyond the required age. 
In 1900, 619,261 pupils were reported in public high schools | in 
1910 the number had increased to 916,061; in 1920 to 2,199,889, and 
in 1980 to mors than 4,000,000. 

During the period of rapid increase in school attendance we find 
that the amount spent fpr each pupil has steadily increased. Data 
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pertaining to increasing attendance in relation to rising costs are 
presented in the following table: 

Table 2. — l(icrcasinff attendance and achool costa in the United Slates, 

JS70-1930 
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Table 2 shows that the average daily attendance increased approxi- 
mately 400 per cent during the 60 years from 1^0 to 1930, whereas 
expenditure increased more than 3,600 per cent This makes an 
increase in the average annual expenditure per pupil of 560 per cent 
This increase in cost, as already pointed out, is attributable in part 
only to costlier education. The variation in cost of living accounts 
for a large part of the increase during recent years. Computing the 
approximate increase in annual expenditure per pupil (see Table 1) 
between 1013 and 1929 by taking the amount at the halfway point 
($36.50) between the expenditure in 1910 and ^at in 1915 from the 
expenditure in 1929, determined similarly, ^ find it has been $62. 
But $62 in 1929 had a purchasing value, in terms of the 1918 dollar, 
of only $36, which is the increase in average annual expenditure per 
pupil since 1913 due to costlier education. Although the increase in 
expenditure per pupil has been constant it was more in some periods 
than in others. The percentage of increase has been greatest during 
the last decade. 

Placing secondary-school faciUties within reach of all children of 
high-school age is a comparatively recent imdertaking. Data con- 
cerning these schools indicate that their development has been a 
factor not only in increasing attendance and total school costs, but 
also in raising the per capita cost of education. During the 30 years 
from 1900 to 1930 the rate of increase of public high-school enroll- 
ment was approximately 10 times that of the total public-school 
enrollment. The estimated * cost per pupil enrolled in public high 
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j?chools in 192^26 was $185,74, as compared $63.31 per pupil in 
elementary schools. 

Influence of longer term , — ^Longer terms of school are important 
factors in accounting for higher costs. In 1929-30 the average school 
was in session more than 8^ months; two months more than it was 
50 years ago and a half month more than at the beginning of the 
decade. The results of efforts to extend the length of school terms 
in rural districts are beginning to be felt. Some States now require 
9>month terms as a minimum for all schools. Many city school sys- 
tems maintain 10-month terms, while some have even longer sessions. 
Legislation in 1929 raised the minimum school term in Illinois from 
I months to 8 months and ih Maine from 30 weeks to 32 weeks, and 
in 1930 in Virginia from 140 days to 160 days. 

Influence of building activity . — ^The period of inactivity in build- 
ing daring the World War left thousands of school communities 
with inadequate housing facilities well into the 1920’a Accord- 
ingly expenditure for school buildings and equipment advanced 
from approximately $100,000,000 in 1916 to approximately $430,- 
000,000 in 1925. Since the latter date the amount expended has 
been somewhat lees, but it is not far from $16 annually per pupil 
at present, as compared to $4 in 1910 and $7 in 1920. Vastly better 
and more costly buildings are replacing those erected 30 or 40 
years ago. Those who plan present-day school buildings are more 
concerned with beauty of design, adequate lighting and ventila- 
tion facilities, and the correct a^puigement of rooms than in get- 
ting the largest building for the available funds. The value of 
school property per pupil enrolled in 1928 was $218, as compared 
to $111 in 1920. 

Influence of ealary increasee. — Although teachers have never been 
paid CHI a par With others considering the demands made upon 
them, we find considerable progress has been made during recent 
years in their efforts to obtain better salaries. In 1900 the average 
salary for all public-school teachers in the United States was $325, 
by 1910 it had advanced to $485, and by 1915 to $543. In 1920 
the average annual salary of all teachers, including 6,683 supervisors 
and 18,688 principals, was $S71c in 1926, including 7,8(^ super- 
visors and 94,784 principals, it ^ $1,252; and in 1928, including 
6,629 supervisors and 25^48 principals, it was $1,364. Assuming 
that the rate of increase for tht first eight years of the decade has 
^tinned during the present biennium, the average in 1930, includ- 
ing supervisors and principals, was $1,488. Some of the increase 
may be attributed to longer terms, but the major part no doubt 
is \a oonseqneilce of raising teaching standards in particular and 
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of educational progress in general Be this- as it may, larger 
instructional costs are important factors in the increasing expendi* 
tures for education. 

LEGISUXrVE PROVISIONS FOR MEETING SCHOOL COSTS 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 

There is little change from policies established prior to the present 
decade relative to the question of revenue for public education from 
national sources. But there has been rather constant effort put forth 
to induce the Federal Government to assume more responsibility in 
promoting public education than it now does. A number of pro- 
posals to create a Federal department of education with large an- 
nual grants of Federal revenue for the public schools have been be- 
fore Congress. Recently, however, bills, such as the Curtis-Reed bill 
in the Seventy-first Congress, providing for the creation of a Fed- 
eral department of education without money grants for public 
schools have been considered. The whole problem concerning the 
part which the Federal Government should take in public education 
is being carefully investigated at the present time by a committee 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. ♦ 

Funds derived from Federal current income and paid to States 
to be used wholly or in part for public schools are the per cent 
grants, the forest-reserve county fuflds, the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education aid, and mineral royalty granta 
Orants from of land . — ^Per cent grants are made from funds 

derived from the sale of lands belonging toithe United States in 
public land States. Beginning in 1802 with the admission of Ohio, 
a certain per cent of the proceeds of sales of these jjands has been 
paid to the State in which the land is located. The grants *are for 
purposes of education or of making public roads and improve- 
ments. The 29 States receiving such grants had been paid a total 
of $17,020,749.76* up to June 80, 1930; 26 States received approxir 
ma^ly $228,488 during the decade ended June 30, 1930; 28 States 
received $30,461.60 during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1929, and 
an estimated amount of $18,276.85 daring the fiscal year 1980. 

OraaUe from forest reserve income.— Congrsas provided in 1907 for 
the payment (to begin with the fiscal year 1906) of 10 per cent of 
all moneys, derived chiefly from timber and grazing rights, received 
annually by any forest reserve to the State or Territory containing 
said reserve, for the benefit of the public schools and public roads 
of the cpirnty or counties in which the forest reserve Was situated. 

*li<ares froor tb$ Omi€nl Lud OfBet Incloding Its estiiiutsd amoimt for tbo rmr 

mo. 
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This law was amended May 28, 1908, increasing the grant to 25 
per cent, at which it has remained to the present time. Thirty 
States and two Territories contain national forest reserves varying 
in size from approximately 24,000,000 acres in California to less 
than 10,000 acres in Louisiana. Incomes were obtained from those 
in 28 States and the two Territories in 1929 and 1980. The 25 per 
cent grants for schools and roads varied all the way from $62.48 
in Porto Rico in 1929 to $406,877.02 in California in 1980. The 
total in 1929 was $1,605,882.65 and in 1930 $1,718,875.33. In 1920 
the grants totalled $1,180,066 and in 1921 $1,023,082. 

An act of Congress of June 10, 1910, provided for the payment 
of a part of the gross income of any forest reserve containing school 
land belonging to a State or Territory in which said forest reserve 
is situated. The amount granted to a State or Territory under this 
aA bears the same ratio to the entire income of such forest reserve 
in said State or Xerritpry that the area of the school sections in the 
leserve bears to the area of the entire forest reserve. Two States, 
Arizona and New Mexico, received funds under this provision during 
the biennium. 

Funds from Smith-Hughes and similar subsequent acts , — With 
the enactment of the well-known Federal Vocational Education Law 
of February 23, 1917, Congress made definite' provision through ttie 
use of national funds for piwmoting one phase of publi<^hool 
education. Beginning with the fiscal year 1918, when $1,700^W0 was 
made available under the provision of this law, the annual appro- 
priations had increased by 1926 to $7,200,000, at which figure they 
continued until and including 1929. By the provisions of an amend- 
ment of February 6, 1929, the appropriations for instruction in 
certain vodhtional subjects are to increase by a half million dollars 
,uid those for administrative purposes by $100,000 a year from 1930 
to 1984 inclusive. The vocational rehabilitation act of June 2, 1920, 
with subsequent amendments and extensions, provides for the apnual 
appropriation of ‘$1,076,000 from the Federal Treasury for the in- 
struction and guidance of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
into some useful employment. It is interesting to note in. passing 
that enrollment in the vocational courses benefiting by these national 
subsidies increased from approximately 260,000 in 1920 to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 in 1980. 

F und^ from mineral leases. — Thirteen States received funds dur- 
ing the decade derived from Federal mineral leases. The law under ^ 
which;bhese leases are made became effective at the beginning of the 
J«cad^It provides for leading land on the public domain for coal, 
phospbara, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium mining. Thirty-seven and 
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one-half per cent of the receipts from bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
for production since the act became effective is paid to the State 
vrithin Whose boundaries the leased lands or deposits are located. 
These moneys are granted to the State for the construction and 
maintenance of pubHc roads or for the support of public schools or 
. other public educational institutions as the legislature of the State 
may direct. 

The amounts paid from this source during the decade are shown in 
Table 3. 

Taeuj] 3. — Pnifnu'ntH to States from receipts ut^der the leasing act of Fchru- 
ary 2o, 1020, from the passage of the act to June SO, JOSO * 




SUte 

Subtotal, 1921- 
1930 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Total 

1 

1 

. » 

-i 

i 

1 

f 

7 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Dakota.... 
South Dahata.... 

Utah 

WashlnatoD 

'Wyoming 

Total 

m737.fi0 

2,^1,987.97 

8(Xft92.a7 

ftia44 

1,858.81 

4fti89ft.04 

83L43 

10,79L41 

U8ia73 

303.80 

«2,oea87 

7,233.90 

14,70S.Q2&.97 

$ft8A70 
445, 601. 48 
40; 867. 46 
73619 
5,336 94 
70,832.76 
546 00 
5. 771. 91 
a,90il8 
7.00 
11905 95 
939.11 
1,911,665 78 

$1. 13S. 54 
521, 319. 18 
34,918.75 
900.90 
1, 46L 61 
44,661.39 
546 64 
9,688.23 
a 12,377.56 
16 00 
31,706 52 
1, 491. 32 
1, 102. 634. 18 

$3,806. 76 
341.031. 71 
36.816 11 
1. 126 39 
4.544.40 
42,446 49 
276 75 
16.977.45 
11,404.23 
16 00 
33.3^48 
169.33 
996.696^ 

$6 437. 31 
378, 454. 88 
$6,666 31 
1,069.06 
1, 457. 83 
40; 680 97 
811.25 
44,616 03 

6867.99 

46 68 
»;563.14 
674.28 
1,237,925 89 

t43.a0S.8S 
4. m SOS. 33 
338,881.00 
4.ase.« 
14.6M.M 
«6S,aS8.2S 
a,80&07 
87,84&03 
48,384.83 
38BL04 
tea 387.08 
10,398.00 
10; 943, 7431 78 

18. 181,637.90 

2,498.069.58 

1. 752. 666 76 

1,888,081.08 

't77A«a.0S 

25597,492.17 


I ColuniD 2 includes 30 per cent of receipts from prodactlon previous to enactment of law February 3ft, 
19301 Data compiled by United States Oeaeral Land Offloe. 

It will be seen in the above table that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the money paid, to the 13 participating States under the min- 
eral-leasing act has been of minor importance as a source of State 
income. It is apparent, however, that valuable production under 
the act in a public-land State would be a significant source of reve- 
nue to that State. This is true in Wywning where these funds 
amounted in 1928 to more than 11 per cent of ihetptal State revenue 
receipts and to 18 per oeiit of the total expenditure for public schools 
that year. Of the four States receiving the largest amounts under 
this act, California uses her entire quota (except there be a surplus) 
for the maintenance of junior colleges; Colorado uses two>thirds of 
her quota for public roads and one-third for the State school of 
mines; Montana places hers into a State common school equaliza- 
tion fund; and Wyoming uses 50 pei<!^t of her royalties (up to 
$4,000,000) for salaries of public-school teachers and school bns 
drivers, 41 per cent for public roads, and 9 per cent for State 
university purposes. ^ 
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In a number of other appropriations the Federal Government 
aided public schools directly or indirectly during the biennium. 
Among these are tuition paid for Indian children in the public 
schools of some States, appropriations for the schools for natives of 
Alaska, an amount fixed yearly by Congress for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and appropriations for extension work 
in agriculture and home economics under the Smith-Lever Act of 
1914. The biennium has witnessed no departure of consequence 
from procedures followed previous to 1928 in the granting of these 
funds. 

STATE PARTICIPATTON IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 

'Kemarkable interest has been manifested throughout the decade 
in the question of State support for public schools. Although no 
new plans have developed many^changes in tho^ previously existing 
have taken place. Ajnong the most important activities' this con- 
nection are the efforts put forth m all sections of the c^ntry to find 
•new sources of State school revenue and the attempts in one State 
after another to equalize the burden of school support. 

Attention has already been called to the constantly widening and 
rising educational standards and the resultant higher costs of the 
educational program. Since the State itself is responsible for the 
advancing standards,' such as longer terms, more years of compul- 
sory. attendance, and higher qualifications for teachers, it is fair to 
assume provision has been made to meet the additional costs from 
State sources. However, this has not generally been the case, as can 
be seen in Table 4. 


Tablb a.— P er cent of BcJtool revenue derived from the State in 19S7-28 at rom- 

pared to that in 1917-18 


States 

1027-28 

Rank of 
State 

Per oant of 
ravenua 
from Stata 

1 

1 

* t 

Ddaware 

1 

83. 4 

AUbttmm 

2 

40. 7 

TWm 

8 

SA 7 

Utah 

4 

8A 1 

WjODlloC 

5 

XX 7 

ArkaoMt 

8 

4 82, 3 

MlHlMlppi 

7 

81. 0 

WaahlDftra 

8 

dd 4 

Maina 

0 

80. 1 

NfwMex&oo 

10 

20. 8 

OaoTfia 

11 

2B. 3 

Kaolooky 

12 

27.0 

lionlaiana 

18 

2a 2 

Naw York 

14 

28, 8 

viffiiikL :: 

10 

288 


U17-18 


Rank of 
State 

Per cent of 
revenue 
from State 

4 

1 

15 

28 1 

1 

63.1 

7 

4a7 


383 


283 

18 

27.7 

8 

480 

20 

21,7 

8 

442 

23 

• 282 

2 

4a 8 

4 

480 

18 

23.7 

87 

as 

11 

sai 
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Table 4. — Per cent of $ehool revenue derived from the State in 1927^8 as com- 
pared to that in 1917-18 — C'ontlnuetl 


11127-28 

1917-18 

R*nk of 
SUM 

Per cent of 
revenue 
(rom State 

Rank of 

BUM 

Percent of 
rex'cnue 
ht>m State 

2 

2 

4 

3 

18 

24.8 

24 

19. 1 

17 

23.7 

33 

ill 

18 

21.6 


303 

19 

202 

12 

2&2 

20 

20 1 

22 

. 20 6 

21 

200 

5 

40 1 

22 

10. 5 

18 

212 

23 

10 2 

10 

3L3 

- 24 

10 0 

86 

9:4 

25 

10 2 

19 


26 

15.3 

44H 

02 

27 

14.0 

21 

21.3 

28 . 

13.4 

44>^ 

02 

20 

115 

82 

117 

30 

11.2 

80 

116 

31 

10 3 

46 

15 


10 2 

25 

17.7 

33 

10 1. 

84 

110 

34 U 

10 0 

43 

09 


lOO 

28 

14.9 

36 

0.3 

V 

10 4 

37 

0.0 

U 

217 

38 

7.8 

% 

17.0 

80 

7.7 

38 

8.9 

40 

7.4 

81 

118 

41 

7.1 

20 

14.3 

42 

09 

41 

7.6 

43 

08 

39 

8.2 

44 

4.9 

40 


45 

4.3 

48 

10 

46 

" 3.2 

42 

. 08 

. 47 

18 

36 

9.9 

48 

L8 

47 

18 


&UU8 


TenSenee 

tb Carolina. 



Mlmdaota. 
Arizona. 


New Jertey... 

California 

MaryUuul 

Pennsylvania. 

Micbl^ 


Rhode Island... 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Montana 

North Carolina. 


Maaaaohusetts... 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

New Hamp^lre. 
North DakoU... 


Sooth Dakota. 

Florida 

Indiana 

West Viriiida. 
Idaho 


Oklahoma. 

Illinois 

Nebraska.. 

Ohio 

Iowa 


Colorado 

Connectiout 

Randan 


Summary of Table f 


Number of States 

Per cent of money 

1927-28 

1917-18 

derived from State 

1 

2 

1 

- 4^ , 

1 

1 

More than 50 

1 

6 

40^9 9 

7 

4 

3S>89.9 

11 

12 

20-20.9 

14 

U 

10-19.9 

13 

14 

0-99 
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Failure on the part of law makers to make adequate provision to 
meet the mounting costs of the educational program results in 
throwing a constantly heavier burden on local school taxing units. 
Public schqols ©"f 7 States received 40 per cent or more of their rev- 
enue in 191^18 from State sources, whereas this was true in only 
2 States in 1927—28; those of 11 States received 30 per cent or more 
in 1917—18, but the schools in only 9 States received as much in 1927— 
28; those of 23 States received 20 per cent or more in 1917-18 and of 
21 States in 1927—28; those of 84 States received 10 per cent or more 
in 1917—18 and of 35 States in 1927-28. Some State funds were pro- 
vided for the public schools in all States both years. The median 
per cent in 1917-18 fell between 19.1 and 17.7, while in 1927-28 it fell 
between^l6.9 and 16.2. 

Available reports for 1929 and 1930 indicate that for these years 
an arrangement, similar to that presented in Table 4, would show 
considerable shifting in the posh,i(Mis of States from the position 
they occupied in 1927—28. The general trend downward in percen- 
tage»of total public-school expenditive derived from State sources 
continued during the biennium 1928-1930 4n most States, but in a 
few the percentage increased. 

Types of State taxes . — ^That the general property tax has been 
overworked as a source of revenue is an accepted truism to-day. 
Since localities depend chiefly on this type of tax for their revenue 
and since, as h&s been pointed' out, localities ^ave .borne the brunt 
of the burden of increased school costs, there is an imperative need 
for States in their process of raising revenue to tax other forms of 
wealth if localities are to be relieved. Accordingly, much study 
concerning new sources of wealth and new types of taxes is in evi- 
dence. Financial sui-veys and investigations by legislative knd other 
importaiit committees have been made during the decade in practi- 
cally all States with the view of bringing about improvement in tax- 
ing systems. Such investigations were under way in more than 
one-half the States during the biennium 1928-1930. Reports and 
recommendations of most of these were placed in the hands of the 
1931 legislatures. 

Recent changes in revenue laws ••reflect the- wide-spread inwrest 
in the tax-reform movement. Data showing the relative impoimnce 
of the proceeds of the different types of State taxes during the de)mde 
indicate a trend toward newer types of taxes. 
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Tabui 6 . — Per cent of State revenue receipt! received from variom tourcea * 


Suta 


V . 


Alabama.. 

Arlaona... 

Arkanans.. 

CaUfornJa. 

Gdorado.. 


Connactlcul 

Delaware 

PTorlda 

Georgia 

Idaho 


nilnola.-. .. 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


LouislBna 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasiachusetUt. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 

MtssissippL 

Missouri 

Montana... 

Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico i. 

New York 


North rarolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode island.. . 
South Csrolina. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Teisi 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgiiiia 

Washington. 


West Virginia.. 

WisoonsJn 

Wyoming 


United States. 

f 










— f- 

Oeoeral 

Btxslnees 

Motor vehicle 

Motor fuel * 

Earnings of 

property tax 

lioensa * 

lioense tax 

tax 

geneiM 

departmeots 

1910 

1928 

1019 

1927 

1919 

1928 

1919 

1928 

1919 

1938 

t 

8 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

IS ® 

25 8 

7. 8 

11.4 

10 

9.4 


10 8 

29.9 

113 

mi 

626 

1.9 

1 7 

1 8 

50 


10 4 

6 9 

4. 1 

63. 6 

21 1 

53 

6 1 

6 7 

17.0 


30.4 

11. 1 

5 6 

.03 


39.6 

21. 6 

7. 9 

5 6 


15 0 

9 4 

5 4 

.Vi. 6 

31.7 

4.8 

4.6 

15 

52 


2L8 

12 7 

11.3 

113 

66 

17.8 

24.9 

7.5 

20 1 


9.1 

66 

7.7 


4.4 

29.0 

4. 2 

11 5 

10. 1 


6 3 

4. 3 

5 3 

63.2 

206 

11.6 

7.0 

7. 7 

14.2 


34.6 

9 6 

7.6 

Si.i 

23 6 

7.2 

67 

4.0 

118 


31.0 

11.8 

^ 58 

32 1 

28.6 

5 0 

16 

4.9 

1.9 


306 

19 3 

53 

66.5 

322 

11.7 

10. 5 

60 

16 8 


7 8 

4. 8 

4. 1 

53. r 

367 

59 

7.2 

65 



34.4 

15 0 

19 3 

44.9 

24.6 

60 

68 

1 1 

A 1 


11.3 

168 

11 r 

51.0 

306 

■ 7.8 

4.3 

1.3\ 

it^ 


163 

301 

110 

61.0 

306 

164 

60 

4.5 

116^ 


17.8 

104 

7.1 

.•il7 

31 1 

16 9- 

15 8 


15 2 


Nil. 6 

16 5 

4 8 

41.9 

363 

21.4 

15 9 

7.6 

K5 


117 

117 

7 8 

35.5 

223 

255 

31.2 

7. 7 

7.4 


15 6 

15 4 

14.7 


14.3 

16 0 


54 

21.4 



9. 1 

7 0 

616 

402 

4-6 

4.8 

1L4 

110 


14.6 

17.8 

7 8 

24-6 

19 2 

363 

35 1 

16 

15 9 ' 


69 

217 

9 0 

46.5 

24.3 

16 9 

114 


12 


14.1 

218 

19 9 

18.0 

142 

16 8 

68 

w 

191 


14.7 

40 2 

15 9 

2& 1 

%8.0 

303 

17.3 

4.6 

■* 


15 7 

50 

1 9 

00.6 

45 7 

18 

14 

0.9 

56 


15 8 

15 0 

91 

6.V 9 

319 

68 

l.i) 

1. 8 

53 


58 

4.6 

58 

51.6 

110 

5 7 

56 

16 1 

19.8 


15 8 

66 

66 

58.7 

42 0 

7. 7 

19 

6 7 

14.7 


7.2 

57 

50 

5a 2 

394 

4.8 

1.8 

1.8 

4.9 


19 7 

118 

11.6 

17.6 

10 3 

31.5 

3L7 

19 

98 



5 3 

13 

40.5 


110 

11.0 

6 5 

16 9 


22 4 


9 0 

29.0 

21.4 

53 

13 

7.0 

59 


7.4 


97 

15l8 

144 

35 7 

255 

9.7 

60 


306 


66 

2A 1 

10 9 

31.9 

360 

07 

7.0 


15 1 

19 4 

7 6 

516 

22*0 

' 55 

50 

90 

366 


15 3 

10- 1 . 

60 



19 4 

118 

6 5 

17. 4 


196 

9 8 

A 7 

i&8 

i40 

15 4 

11.8 

61 

16 6 


99 

54 

50 

63 9 

10 8 

50 

16 3 

1.3 

15 0 


15 7 

31.1 

7.6 

42 7 ' 

257 

4.0 

4.6 

06 

5 5 


• 15 3 

15 8 

63 

3&3 

10.8 

113 

14.6 

54 

118 


15 6 

251 

7 9 

503 

27.8 

a 1 

117 

69 

119 


30 6 


4.8 

618 

41.3 

4.0 

15 

1 7 

58 


114 


66 

39.6 

14 7 

64 

13 

1L5 

25 1 


120 

58 

5 1 

31.0 

152 

369 

16 4 

5 1 

113 


118 

9 1 

11.6 

613 

458 

64 

15 

66 

19 5 


10 9 

51 

50 

31. 1 

128 

164 

21 1 

ILO 

17 7 


17.8 

11 7 

6 7 

514 

3t0 

59 

58 

98 

213 


117 

118 

19 3 

44.8 

112 

19 

1.4 

.6 

57 


9 6 

1L2 

58 

303 

351 

10 8 

14.4 

10 2 

116 


116 

113 

7.4 


> Souroe of data. United States Bureau of the Census. 

> Data for 1038 xu>i available^ doee not lnolu(te motor fuel tax. 
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Table 5. — Per^ ocni of St(^t€ revenue rcccipti received from various somrces^-Coiu 


States 

InberitADoe 

tax 

Special prop- 
erty tax 1 

Income tax 

Earnings of 
public swife 
enterpriMB* 

All other 
revenue 

101* 

1928 

1910 

1928 

1919 

1928 

1919 

1928 

1919 

1028* 

1 

11 

IS 

14 

u 

IS 

17 

18 

It 

It 

SI 

Alabama 



ZG 

4 0 




1.8 

7. 1 

230 

Arixona ^ 

a 4 

4. 1 



" 



14 9 

11. 1 

Arkansas 7 

Z 7 

1. 1 

a 4 

Z 3 




1. 4 

a 2 

21.0 

California 

10 3 

10. 6 

la 1 

35 



a 7 

31 

11. 0 

29 2 

Colorado 

4.3 

4. 6 

Z 8 



17. 3 

2a 9 

ConnectlcuL 

0. 6 

a 8 

18.3 

10 ft 

13 4 


1.0 

.01 

7. ft 

IZ 3 

Delaware.^ 

3.0 

a 9 

IZ 7 

19.0 

^ 21.8 

17.2 


17. 3 

23 7 

Florida 



. 7 

.2 



7. 3 

13 8 

Georgia 

Z3 

Z 1 

1.8 





. 05 

13 ft 

24 1 

Idaho 

.7 

.3, 

Z4 





33 6 

33 8 

nUnols 

4. 8 

11.3 





.09 

.04 

4 2 

a 3 

Indiana 

ao 

Z 6 

1.2 

.2 




IZ 7 

19 S 

Iowa 

a 7 

Z 9 







24 ft 

13 7 

Kansas . .. 

Z9 

Z 6 

3.5 




1. 9 

l.ft 

11. 6 

13 7 

Kentucky 

7.6 

Z 1 

Z 1 

1. 2 





30 

19. 6 

Louisiana 

1.2 

Z 4 





. 6 

.2 

7. 1 

13 9 

Maine 

a6 

9. 1 

7. 5 

a i 




L2 

5^ ft 

14 2 

Maryland 

a 1 

ao 

1 8 

Z 6 



. 5 

L6 

3 5 

la 7 

Maaaaonusetts 

14. 9 

17. 4 

13 3 

13 3 


l.O 

. 7 

,7 

IZ 7 

190 

Michigan 

1. 8 

Z 5 

1.3 

7. 6 



.8 

3 2 

9 2 

Minnesota 

Z3 

Z 1 

.2 

.02 




23 S 

13 8 

Mlsissippi 

.03 

.9 

Z 6 

.9 

1. 1 

3 2 



3 7 

13 1 

M iasouri 

4.8 

a 7 

66 

42 

1. 1 

3 2 



a 4 

ia 2 

Montana. 


a 8 







43 1 

37.4 

Nebraska 


i.7 






17.0 

19 6 

Nevada 

.01 


. 1 

.08 





19. 3 

43 2 

New Haxnpehire 

a 9 

4. 6 

. 4 

, 7 





la 9 

11.0 

New Jersey 

la 4 

IZ 6 

ZO 

4 1 




Z4 

a 8 

9 1 

New \Vaxioo 


Z 7 


.3 





aa 9 

236 

New York 

ia2 

14. 8 

ib. 2 

4 6 


13 0 



13 3 

2Z 6 

North Carolina 

a 1 

1.6 

1.9 

ZO 

1. 7 

18L 9 


. 1 

11. 9 

13 4 

North Dakota 

1. 3 

1. & 




Z4 

.05 

2Z3 

33 0 

23 1 

Ohio 

1.4 

a3 

lai 

38 


. 9 

.3 

3 7 

13 6 

Oklahoma 

. 1 

.9 

1. ft 

1.4 

31 

3 2 



33 2 

- 24 1 

Oregon 

L3 

28 

34 

.004 

. 1 

.01 

13 ft 

17. 1 

Pennsylvania ^ 

11.9 

11.6 

4a9 

27. 7 




\ 

.4 

4. A 

138 

Rhode Island A 

a 3 

as 

3a 1 

23 i 



1. 8 

.2 

7. 1 

IZS 

South Carolina 


: 7 

zo 

ZO , 

.6 

il.3 



a 1 

17. 1 

South Dakota 

1. 7 

1.2 

.3 



4 i 

33 9 

SL 6 

Tennessee 

a 6 

1.4 

4.3 

1. ft 





IL 1 

84 ft 

Texas 

.8 

1. 1 

ZO 

Z 1 



. 1 


11. 9 

13 4 

Utah 

ao 

Z 8 

. 1. 8 






24 7 

24 7 

Vennont 

Z 6 

4. 4 

24 1 

13 9 





30 

13 6 

VirglnlA. 

1.3 

1.6 

a 1 


38 

9. 6 



17. 1 

13 7 

TVashlngton 

LS 

1.8 







17.4 ^ 

ILO 

West Virginia. 

as 

Z 7 

las 






IM 

17.8 

Wisoonsin 

a 7 

7.4 

.6 


34 

Z9 



13 7 

Wyoming 


1.2 







41.0 

6Z2 











UnitMl StotM 

as 

aft 

36 

34 

.7 

Z9 

.4 

. 7 

21.0 

ILfl 



* Spedal property Ux lodudat tax on corporation, hank, and Insurance oomp^niea 

* Revenue d^ved ftotn toU brfdgee, State printing plaAte, etc. 

* EfUmatecL 

t 
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Table 5 shows the relative importance of the vawons sources of 
“State” revenue for 1919 and for 1928. The percentages relate to 
revenue received by State governments and in most cases used by 
them in carrying on their various activities. Data showing receipts 
from business licenses for 1928 -were not available when the com- 
pilations were made; those given are for 1927. Consequently the 
percentages shown in colume 21, all other revenue for 1928, are esti- 
nwtes. The items of the table are listed according to their impor- 
tance in contributing to the State funds for the country as a whole in 
1928. 

The importance of the general property tax as a source of State 
revenue is decreasing. With the exception of California, Delaware, 
®i^d Pennsylvania, in which no general property tax was levied in 
1919, ev’ery State shows a decrease in percentage of revenue from 
this source. Three States in 1928, California, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, did not use the general property tax, although the 
Bureau of the Census reports a small sum from the proceeds of tax- 
deeded lands in California. Thirty per cent of the total revenue for 
State purposes in all States was derived in 1919 from this tax as 
compared to 25 per cent in 1928. Only one State derived as much 
as 60 per cent of its revenue from the general property tax in 1928, 
whereas this was true in eight States in 1919. The median percent- 
age for the 48 States in 1919 fell between 46.5 and 44.9, in 1928 
between 23.1 and 22.3. The percentages for the middle 24 States in 
1919 varied from 64.4 to 28.1, in 1928 from 30.6 to 14.2. Ten States 
derived less than an eighth of their revenue from the general prop- 
erty tax in 1928 as compared to three States in 1919. 

Si>ecial property taxes, chiefly on stock transfer, incorporation, 
and the like, have decreased in importance with the general property 
taxes, but other types of taxation have increased in importance. The 
extent to which the several States depend on the different sources of 
revenue varies greatly. For all States, business licenses oil taxes in 
1927, not including the motor-fuel tax, produced 14 per cent of ^e 
governmental revenue as compared to less than 11 per cent in 1919. 
Two comparatively new, but mutual sources of State revenue, the 
motor-license and motor-fuel taxes, ana rapidly assuming a place of 
major importance. Combined, they yiel^^ in 1928, 26 per cent of 
the total — more than that produced the general-property tax. 
Onl^ one of these was utilized^ 1919. All States now have the 
motor-fuel tax and all but one report motor-license revenue. Forty- 
four States derived revenue from the inheritance tax in 1928 varying 
from less than 1 per cent of the total to more than 17 per cent. ; For 
all States there was an increase of approximately 1 jier cent from 
this source. Twelve States reported receipts from the income tax 
in 1928 as compared to nine States in 1919. 
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The earnings of general departments of State governments (reve- 
nue from fees, charges for services rendered, etc.) produced a smaller 
percentage of the total revenue for all States in 1928 than they did 
in 1919. The median percentage for the 48 States in the latter year 
was' 7% as compared to 12 per cent in the former. Public-serv’ice 
enterprises (wharf, dock, and cement-plant earnings and the like), 
although not of ^eat irapmrtance in most States, produced nearly a 
fourth of the revenue in North Dakota in 1928. Column 21 shows 
that sources of revenue other than those listed are not so important 
in 1928 for all States as they were in 1919, but that for some they 
were moje important. Since subventions, donations, and grants from 
the Federal Government are included here, there is bound to be a 
wide variation in the percentages among the different States. 

New souprcee of revenue for education . — Certain of the taxes men- 
tioned in the preceding section, due to their present actual and 
future potential importance as sources of school revenue, deserve 
special treatment in a study of this kind. Among these are the 
income, the inheritance, the sales, and the severance taxes. 

The income (aa >. — The State income tax has become within the past 
20 years an important source of revenue for nearly half the States. 
During the decade just closed five States have enac^ new income 
tax laws and a number of others have materially improved exist- 
ing ones. Proceeds of State income taxes contribute directly or 
indirectly to State school support wherever such laws ar^ in force. 
In most cases the proceeds go into the general State fund from which 
the various appropriations are made, but the schools in at least, four 
States have a definite claim on the proceeds of income taxes. 

In 1929 the Arkansas Iiegislature enacted an income tax law pro- 
viding that $750,000 of its annual proceeds shall be paid into the 
public-school equalization fund. Delaware in 1921 amended the 
income tax law providing for the payment of the entire proceeds into 
the State current school fund. The proceeds of the Delaware tax 
amounted to $2,188,919.78 for the school year .1928-29. The Massa- 
chusetts law provides, since 1919, for the upe of funds from the 
proceeds of the income tax sufficient to meet claims of schools in 
accordance with the State aid law. In 1929 Massachusetts paid the 
school corporations of the. State $6,298,777.71 from the proceeds of 
this tax. 

From the time the income tax law was enacted (1911) in Wisconsin 
until 1926, the State government retained only 10 per cent of the 
proceeds of the tax, and this was intended to cover the cost of 
administration. The remainder was returned to local and county 
governments. An amendment in 1926 increases the State’s share to 
40 per cent of the proceeds, all of which after deducting the cost of 
administration is used for educational purposes. ^(Under certain 
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conditions a portion of a local unit's share of the proceeds from the 
tax reverts to the county government for distribution to the schools.) 
The State received $6,288,669 as its share from this tax in 1929. 
Wisconsin also levies a surtax on incomes above $3,000 for the benefit 
of the teachers’ retirement fund. This tax yielded $1,730,125 in 
1929. 

Other States enacting income tax laws during the decade, or 
strengthening those already in effect, for the purpose of obtaining 
additional revenue for schools include Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and North Carolina. Georgia provided for a tax on incomes for 
the first time in 1929. It has been estimated by those who spoifsor^ 
the bill that this tax will yield $4,000,000 annually. The Georgia 
law has been te^ed in the State supreme court where it was declared 
constitutional. Increasing the rates of taxation and otherwise chang- 
ing the laws in each of the other three States have resulted in greater 
revenue for educational purposes from this type of tax. 

The inheritance tax.-rThe> State inheritance tax is of more im- 
portance as a* source of revenue than the income tax. In 1928, all 
but three States (Alabama, Florida, and IJ^evada) levied a tax on 
inherited estates, the proc^ds of ^hich yielded 0.6 per cent 6t the 
total * State revenue as compared to 5.8 per cent of the total in 1919. 
Regarding the three States not levying an inheritance tax, it is. 
interesting to note that the consitution of Alabama of 1901 and an 
amendment adopted in 1930 to the Florida constitution authorize 
such a tax and Nevada previously levied one.® 

The inheritance tax contributes in most instances, like many other 
State taxes, to the general expenses of government. *The schools 
.sliare in the proceeds indirectly. However, the laws of three States 
give the schools a direct claim on the proceeds. Kentucky, previous 
to 1924, used the inheritance tax for raising revenue for the State’s 
general fund. Legislation that year provided for the use of 50 
per cent of the annual proceeds for the support of the State’s five 
institutions of higher learning; another change in the law in 1926 
provides that the entire proceeds shall be Bsed for this purpose. 
The proceeds exceeded $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. Michigan has for years applied the proceeds of her inheritance 
tax to a fund which is used chiefly in making annual interest pay- 
ments on the State’s debt to the primary school fund. The proceeds 
amounted to over $3,000,000 for th^^^al year ended June 30, 1929. 
Previous to 1923 Montana applied the proceeds^ of her inheritance 
tax to the State’s general fund. • A change in the law that year ^ 

« Total fbr id States dace lo Nebraska the entire, proceeds of taica on inberitancea 
remain In conntlea where collected for the reapectl?e coontj road funds, 

■The Nerada law was li^force from 1918 to 1925» when It was repealed. Fortj per 
cent of the proceeds was ai^Ued to the State current adiool fund. 
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provides for the use of 50 per cent of the proceeds for the benefit 
of the public schools. The entire proceeds of the tax in Montana in 
1928 amounted to $661,812. 

Becent legislation in at least two States diverts the proceeds 
of the inheritance tax from educational funds to State general funds. 
Previous to 1925 California applied $250,000 of the proceeds of 
her inheritance tax to the current elementary school fund. Since 
that year, all except 5 per cent of the proceeds, which goes to the 
teachers’ permanent retirement fund, goes into the general fund. 
The proceeds of the Virginia inheritance tax in accordance with the 
1928 tax code go into the State’s general fund. Previously, two- 
thirds of the proceeds were place^directly into educational funds 
of the State. - ' 

The eales tax. — Taxes ar^ibvied on the manufacture, the sale, or 
the transfer of particular commodities or properties in all States. 
With the possible exception of West Virginia, however, the general 
sales tax is not common in the United States. The one commodity 
subject to the sales tax in all States is motor fuel. Other com- 
modities most freqfiently subject to this'tax are amusement tickets, 
malt, and tobacco. 

The gas tax has suddenly become an important source of State 
revenue. Although the first motor-fuel tax law was enacted scarcely 
more than 10 years ago; 46 States levied such a tax in 1928 which 
produced one-eighth of ,the total State revenue for all States that 
year. (See Table 6.) During the last biennium the two remaining 
States levied a tax on gasoline and the rates in many others were 
advanced. The average tax rate on gasoline in 1925 was 2.3 cents 
per gallon in 44 States; in 1930 it was 3.8 cents in 48 States,* The 
motor-fuel tax is levied primarily for the benefit of roads, but a few 
States provide for the use of a part of the proceeds for educational 
purposes, 

Florida, in 1927, in order to provide additional revenue for educa- 
tional purposes, increased the tax on gasoline 1 cent a gallon, effective 
for the period July 1, 1927, to July 1, 1929. In 1929 the legislature 
levied gasoline taxes aggregating 1% cents per gallon for educational 
purposes The proceeds, except $400,000 set aside annually for a 
permanent building fund for institutions of higher learning, are 
credited to the public-school fund. The proceeds from this source 
apportioned to the public schools from July 1, 1929, to May, 1930, 
amounted to $2,631,845. 

The 1927 Georgia Legislature provided for an equalization fund - 
to be derived from the proceeds of a V^-cent gasoline and a 1-cent 
kerosene tax. The law was amended in 1929aby apportioning to 

* State goTernment Angaat, 1830. P. 8. 
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this fund the proceeds from an additional half-oent gasoline sales 
tax. In 1930, $2,407,804 was paid to the schools from the proceeds 
of these two tuxes. 

An amendment to the Louisiana constitution passed by the legis- 
lature in September, 1930, and approved by the voters in November, 
provided that an additional tax of 1 cent per gallon shall be levied 
on gasoline and that one-half of'the proceeds shall be known as the 
State equalization fund for schools. It is estimated that the revenue 
for the schools from this new source will approximate $1,000,000 
annually. 

Texas levied a 1-cent tax on gasoline in 1923 as a part of the “ gross 
receipts or (xjcupation tax bill” (one-fourth of the revenue from this 
source goes to the “available free school fund ”). The 1927 legisla- 
ture increased the rate ^ 3 cents per gallon. At this rate the tax 
yielded $14,82%,489.89 during the fiscal year September 1, 1928, to 
August 31, 1929, or 16i/j per cent of the State’s income. The rate 
was increased to 4 ccjits per gallon in 1929, and it is estimated that 
proceeds will be $30,000,000, of which $7,600/XX) will go to the 
school fund mentioned above. 

License fees on certain articles or amusements, frequently desig- 
nated “luxuries,” have incieased in importance as sources of State 
revenue through^ft the country during recent years. Such revenue 
contributes in mlB cases to the general State fund, but the laws of 
a few States allocate the proceeds to educational funds. For ex- 
ample, Florida in 1927 provided for the levying of a State tax on 
every person, firm, or corporation engaged in the automobile tire 
and tube business and for crediting all money derived therefrom to 
the State school fund. Louisiana in 1928 provided for a tax of 10 
cents per pound on malt, the proceeds of which are used by the State 
board of education “to alleviate conditions where reasonable taxa- 
tion will not support adequate means of education.” The rate was 
reduced to 3 cents per pound in 1930. 

A number of States levy a sales tax on tobacco products and deqrote 
the proceeds ,^o the public schools. The Alabama Legislature of 
1927 provided for a tax of 16 per cent on the wholesale price of 
cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, or any substitute thereof, as one source 
of revenue for the public schools. This tax produced $1,278,689.98 
during the fiscal year ended September 30, 1980. Arkansas has levied 
a tobacco tax throughout the decade. At present each wholesaler 
pays to the State an anmihl license of $25 and each retailer pays 
from $5 to $20 for each place of business. Of the proceeds, the first 
$750,000 is credited to the common-school fund, the next $750,000 
to the State equalization fund, and the remainder is divided equally 
between these two funds. Tennessee uses the annual proceeds of 
her State tax of 10 |>er cent on the retail selling price of cigars. 
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dgtttistt«3, tob««?o produoU, and ^nuff (according the 1939 law) 
,as follows: (1) $800^000 to guarantee an 8*ni€mth tertn in the rural 
elementary schools j (2) $200,000 for the State high-school fimd,; 
(3) $82,500 for a sinking fund ftrr the retireiiiem of the State’s 
“rural school building and repair bonds” authorized in 1927, 
^225,000 for a sinking fund for tlie retirement of the State’s uni- 
versity building bonds authorized in 1927, and tlie remainder is ap- 
plied to the general Stkte current school fund. 

The M'cerane^ — Another State ta* which has come into promi- 

nence during the decade is that levied on natural products uf mines, 
quarries, forests, and rivers. It is proving to be a significant factor 
in the production of revenue where it Js used. A number of -States 
‘levy a tax of this type whtdly or partially for educational purposes. 

legislation enacted in Alabama in 1927 provides for a production 
ta.\ of 21/^ cents per ton on coal, cents per ton on iron ore, end 
a tax of 3 per cent on the net value at place of production of all 
other minerals enumerated in the law. Tile proceeds are allotted to 
the State “ educational trust fund.” For the fiscal year 1928-29 
-taxes on these products amounted to $752,928.46. 

severance tax, chiefly for the benefit of schools, has been levied 
in A rkansas since 1923. The present rate is 2V^ per cent of the gross 
marke ^ value of all products subject to the tax, excepting coal, which 
is taxea' ^ P®** timber at 7 cants per thousand board feet, 

and ore at 10 cents per ton. (In addition to these rates, 

levies on ju linerals, excepting coal, are provided for the benefit of 
the State ge. '’logical fund.) The proceeds of the tax at rates indi- 
cated are two-thirds to the State comrtion scliool fund an<l 

one-third to th, counties in which the revenue is produced. The 
portion returned ^ counties is divided equally between the road 
and the school fui respective Counties, The tax produces 

more than a million annually. 

Kentucky levies a ^ market value of ,'ill 

< rude petyoleam produc general State purposes, 

but any county may imp ^ exceed onC'balf of 1 

per cent, for roads, schools * purposes. The law has been 

in force throughout the de. produced $101,- 

23^93 for the fiscal year endeo ' 

Louisiana has levied a *ax An ”<’^lucte “ severed fro *he soil or 
water” for more tlTa d^de ^ . ’’^^-usly to 1922 • was 2 

])er cent on the gross value at plac*’ ■ 'uction of •*nd 

the proceeds wets all place-^ ' ‘verar 

which specific appr^- 
tional ■ 
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Ti.^ooa ^ P®*" products, 

in 1928 the tax rates were completely revised by fixing a schedule for 

each product based on a stipulated amount per unit of measure rather 
tnan a p>er cent of the gross value. 

l« state “seyeran™ t«, fund.” The 1928 law place, all «,verance 

m, M ‘ “■« ™ll«ction on oil, 

ps, salt, shells, timber, sand, and gravel This SUte fund, which 

1.2 Zn1l'IIof‘)Z“‘ ‘^"""8 '*««<'« fron> *2,000,000 to 

Je^ than $1 000,000, was appropriated from 1922 to 1926 chiefly for 

the use of the State university and the Louisiana Polytechnic Listi- 

®‘“* edoMtional institutions; 

tXio ' r'" ^ ‘f ‘"^itotions have received appro- 

iuv Cfl n ' V ; »PPtopri«ed aimu- 

ally for the purchase of free textbooks 

’ll ““-"'tod'-* ">» p™«<ls, not to exceed 

smooo annually to any one parish, from the tax on oil and gas 
to the parishes wherein such tax had been An j 

^l^t" ***1'“''''" .onn-third of the taxes collected on salt hi. 

allocation. By provision of the 1928 law, one-fifth of all coll^ir 

nft timber, sand, and gravel is returned to the 

parish^ w erem collected; pixivided that not mor^ thar$2^t 
^ all be returned to any one parish in a year. These fir ^ ’ 
distnbut^ among parish schools and such district governin' /luthor 
ities as have jurisdiction over the territory from within wT 
, revenue is produced. which tin 

. Since 1916, one-third of the proceeds of Oklahoma’s j 

tion tax on certain specified minerals, crude oil, and r ' 

been returned to the counties wherein the tax is 
thirds are crated to the general State fund for 
The amount returned to any county is divided r ^^^rent expenses, 
common-school fund and the road and bridee ' between the 

Legislation in 1927 provides that 25 per cent o' u 
retained by the State, not to exceed $1 600 CK/ t (two-thirds) 

be credited to the “ special common school *“»ny fiscal year, shaU 
Pennsylvania in 1915 provided for a r fund.” 

coal equal to 21/2 per cent of its value ^ '*^«“chon tax on anthracite 

was lowered to 1^ per cent. Fifty mines; in 1921 the rate 

credited to the State highway funr’’^ 

counties wherein the taxes were ^ per cent returned to the 

oughs, and townships. Legisl' Produced for the use of cities, bor- 
tinuance of this tax after M ‘‘*^‘®** provides for the discon- 

vided for crediting to the legislature pro- 

water powers, and w*' *^tate school fund all income from forests, 
w belonging to the State. 
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• ^ Occupation ” tax of 2 per cent has been levied in Texas 

since 1923 on the production of natural oil and sulphur. Since one- 
ourt of the proceeds of the occupation tax is allocated to the 
current State common -school fund, the oil and ‘sulphur tax, which 
js epentially a severance tax, contributes directly to education. 
During the fiscal year ended September 30, 1928, the tax on these 
two products produced $5,062,583.98. 

^e provisions, mentioned above, for rai.sing revenue for the 
schools do not exhaust the list of ‘^new” sources of State school 
revenue, but they are among the most important ones of recent years. 
Since they are recent enactments, they indicate a ileveloping tond- 
ency the part of lawmakers to avoid the jreneral iiioperty tax 
when additional State school funds are needed 

Other new sources at State school revenue.-K number of other 
new sources of revenue, such as the tax on hydroelectric iiower com- 
panies and on railroad expre.ss, and telegraph lines provided in 
Alabaina as a part of the 1927 educational program, the tax pro- 
vided by the Louisiana legislature of 1928 on the production of 

1097 ^ 1 ^ “^ 1 ^ tax provided by the 

1927 Florida Legislature on dealers^ automobile tii-es are proving 

effective in the production of State school revenue and as substitutes 
for the general property tax. On the other hand, provision has 
en made in a few instances for increasing the general property 
^x for the purpose of providing additional State si-hool revenue 
For example, Maryland provided in 1922 for a State school tax of 
1 V 2 mills OIL the taxable property throughout the State, and the 
Florida legislature in 1929 provided, in addition to the required 
co^titutional 1-mill levy already in force, for an annual school 
tax of one-fourth of a mill on the property of the State. 

Various State licenses and miscellaneous items are gaining in im- 
portance as purees of State revenue, as shown by Table 5: many 
of these contribute to educational funds. However, notwithstand- 
1 g the attempts to employ new sources of State revenue, as has 
been pointed out, the proportion of school costs borne by the State 
continue to decrease and the increasing proportion borne by locaU- 

les TOntmues to come in large measure by rai.sing tax rates on 
tangible property. 

Source of State school revenue . school revenue, as has been 

» pointed out is derived chiefly from a special tax for education, but 
sch^l revenue is derived in large part from legislative appro- 
oh fmm the general State fund. All the proceeds from Stale 
levied especially for education, for the country as a whole 

^1927 ^ K one-fourth of the total State ^hool revenue 

m This IS shown by Table 6. ' 
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Taki.b 0.— a percentage analj/tu of the amount and aource of State school 

revenue, 1927-28 


Statci 



Alabama . 

Ar^rm. 

Arkansas 

Colorado - 

('onnocticut 

Delaware 
Florida ... 
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Idaho 

Illinois 
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Iowa , 
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Kentucky 
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Column 1 shows the per cent of total school revenue which wa* 
derived from State sources. This column is included in order that 
the reader may see the significance of State grants in relation to 
their source. 
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Permanent school funds have played an important part in Amer- 
ican education. They now yield a small per cent of the yearly 
revenue produced by all States. In a few Statea, as indicated by 
colunui 2i, the income for these funds is of ^eat importance. 

LOCAL SCHOOL 8UPPOBT 

It was shown by Table 4 that the percentajje of the total public- 
school revenue derived from State sources decreased during the dec- 
ade and that, with a few exceptions, public-school support in this 
country is chie6y a matter of local endeavor. Recent investigations 
show that wherever local school district support is the rule, striking 
inequalities between schools exist. Some communities have adequate 
taxing wealth and are quite able to provide satisfactory school facili- 
ties, while many less favorably situated are unable to provide, even 
by taxing themselves to the limit, more than rudimentary educational 
facilities. 

The situation described has developed in spite of efforts to prevent 
it. In practically all investigations concerning school finance atten- 
tion is directed to the evils produced by the small district system of 
school support and definite recommendations are made embodying 
relief for local school taxing units. The chief relief measures pro- 
posed are (1) larger local taxing nnits — as a step toward economy 
and in order to even out some of the inequalities ^tween very small 
school districts, and (2) adequate State school funds, in order to 
guarantee satisfactory school facilities for all the children of. the 
State and^as a step toward equalization. 

/ ncreoMng local school tax rates . — Kxpanding school systems in 
many States have, during the decade, found school tax rate limita- 
tions a hindrance to growth. This situation has induced legislatures 
to permit local districts to levy higher rates and to alter the restric- 
tions relating to school bond several instances. 

Legislation during the biennium 1928-1930 provided for higher 
maximum rates in California, Colorado, Florida^ Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Montana,' Pennsylvania, and Texas. In most cases the addi- 
tional rate may be levied only when authorized by vote of the district 
and for a special punlose. For example, the 1920 legislature in 
Colorado provided that the" board of education of a county or union 
high-school district may submit to the voters the proposition of 
making a levy for higb-school purposes, above the 4-mill limit, up to 
6 mills, when it is thought a 4-mill levy will be insufficient. A con- 
stitutional amendment voted in Kentucky in 19.30 permits boards of 
education of cities of the first five classes, with consent of two-thirds 
of the voters, to incur school bond indebtedness not to exceed 4 per 
cent of the taxable valuation of the district in which such city is 
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Iwate. . Pluvious to this ameiK^ment the boncied indebtedness wliich 
nty-sd.^I districts in Kentucky could incur^varied from 2 per cent 
m fourth-class ckies to $5,OfK),000 in first-class cities. 

tawina One argument advanced for consolida- 

tion of schools IS that an enlarged organization having more re- 
sources at its coiuinancl than a small one can firovide better educa- 
tional rucilities However, when schools unite it does not neces- 
sarily niean enlarged taxing units. ^ large new school building 
n a city-school p^steni may replace^two or m6re old buildings -m 
different parts of the city. Siinilarl^^ the bpkrd of educatio^f a 
n T J a county, school system may consolidate schoob with- 

^ho!l T ^ thousands of small 

school districts have joined with others during the decade to form 

krger taxing units, thereby gieatly reducing the number of small 

The riinil high sidiool, common throughout the countrv, is in manv 
btatos the r»‘MiIt of an enlarged taxing unit. One high-school dis- 
tnet fre<jiiently includes the territory of and levies taxes on the 
projierty m several small ek-nienta^ school districts for purposes 
^secondary education. By this means many, communities ^ve 
been able to secure funds for public-school improvement and ex- 
ei^on and at the same time reduce the per capita cost of eilucaUon. 

for State fum s seldom keep pace with the increasing needs of a ' 
growing school system and that localities are obliged to levy an 
ever increasing tux as costs increase. The same may be said con- 
cerning legal previsions for funds from an intennediate unit, as^ 
the county. Consequently we find that for the countir as a whole,* ‘ 
he county provides a smaller percentage of the total public-school 
revenue than it did 10 years ago. In 1920 the per emit of school 
revenue ^nved from county sources was 11.4 of the fetal, in 1924 
It 10, aiid in im it was 10.8. There are a few e.xcl-ptions to 
this trend County boards pf education in Georgia under, authority 
of legislation enacted in 1922 have increased the percentage of 
county schooKrevenue since that date. The per cent of total school 
revenue derived from county sources in Virginia in f»20 was 12.8, 
while in 1928 it was 57. County units of school administration, 
including taxing provisions, have Iieen strengthened in a few States, 
n such the county usually assumes a more important place 
in the pn^|[pction of school revenue. ^ \ 

NEW STATE GRANTS FOR EDUCATION AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 

In attempting tn help localitiea meet the increasing coata of educa- 
tion Staten bane made in the form of appropriationa ■ _ 
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for certain educational activiti(*s. The ad valorem school tax and 
tho.replar appropriation for public schools have been increased iiL, 
a few instances. . Grants for special purposes have been mwle recently 
for school libraries, for the education of atypical children,* for pupil 
transportation, for consolidation, and for school buildincrR. In a 
number of instances the size of -the ^ant has been increased for 

a certain length of, time; in others the increase has been made 
permanent. y 

State aids such ns those mentioned above performed important 
functions in educational development during the decade. They were 
made to relieve localities of a part of their school-tax burden or to 
prombte certain activities. Hence they were distributed on the basis 
indicated irvjhe grant when made for a special purpose, or usually 
on the basis of scholastic population when an increase in the general- 
appropriation or ad valorem tax was granted. Other State aids of 
far-reaching importance in recent years are those made specifically 
to bring about equalization of educational opportunity. This is ac- 
complished in the method of distributiqii. These grants are discussed 
at some length on the following pages. 

Equalization /wTuf#.— Reviewing the conditions under which State 
grants for education have been made in our country, we find a nun^ 
ber of dilferent (wnceptions concerning the purposes of these grants. 
Swift states in his review of school finance for 


New York imssed an act In 1812, tlirre years i)rlor to the first di.sirlbmion of 
the revenne pf her pennaDent commou-school futnl, requiring that in order to 
participate In the Income of this fund the local community must ralw by tax 
an amonnt equal to its shore of the State fund. From this time on. in n con- 
of States, the purpose of State aid was conceived to be two- 
fold; First, to ease the burden of local communities; «*con«l, to stimulate loeul 

distributed among counties and districts on 
the basis of total population or school population. No attempt was made to 
recognize dlffercntes In the ability of various conynunlties to provide school 
revenues as represe,m‘d by differences In valuation, or to recognize differences 
In effort as represented by differences In local school-tax rates. During the past 
few years, however, numerons reimrts and studies have isdiitcd out the supreme 
importance of these factors, with the result that there has come Into prominence 
a new conception of the fundamental pnn*ose of Slate old, namely, that of 
evening out the Inequalities in school revenues and school opimrt unities existing 
among the various communities of the State and which in the last onalyslu are 
due to factors which the local communities frequently are unable to modify. 

Sinw the time when Profe&sor Swift wrote the above, inequalities 
m taxing wealth between school districts have been growing more 
pronounced. Wealth continues to concentrate in certain centers 
while improved methods of transportation make it easier for work- 
ing people to reside far ther frt>ni their place of employment. There 

^ Survey of Public School Plnaoce Id the Dnltod 

StAtM, 1920^1922. WaAbington, OoTernnient PrtntlDg Otflee, 1923. p, 19-20, ^ 
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are many residence communities to-day, with little taxable*r\[ea^ 
but dense populations of school age whose bread earners are em- 
ployed in adjoining school districts with high valuations but few 
children. Furthermore, the great farm depression of the past few 
years has rendered many rural districts, and even whole counties, 
incapable of supporting satisfactory school systems. 

Conditions such as these have been clearly pictured in a large 
number of recent survey reports which have received wide circula- 
tion. As a consequence a widespread interest in the subject of 
equalization, of educational opportunity and of school support has 
been created and it is recognized to-day as never before that a State 
should distribute aid in such a way as to equalise the burden of 
supporting at least a minimum educational program in every school. 
That the importance of equalization is recognized is evidenced by 
the fact that one State after another has during the decade provided 
funds especially for distribution on the basis of financial ability to 
support a mmimum piogram. 

Certain data concerning funds in 20 States, which are either* 
designated as equalization. funds in the legislation establishing them 
or which are distributed chiefly for equalization purposes, are pre->- 
sented in Table 7. The States named do not comprise a complete 
list of those providing such funds, for provision has been made 
in no fewer than three-fourths of the States for equalizing to some 
extent the cost of a minimum educational program. Interesting, 
features appear in provisions recently made in each State. The 
details "shown in the table are typical of those in other States. 


Table 7. — Equalizalion funds, their relative importance, source, and distribution in 20 Htates 
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* The dates in column 2 indicate recent legislative interest in the 
subject x)f educational equalization^' During the biennium, 1928- 
19:UJ, at least 15 States enacted new equalization laws, strengthened 
those already in force, or increased the appropriation for equaliza* 
tion grants. Similar legislation of great importance was passed two 
years earlier in a number of States. For example, the 1927 Ala- 
bama “ Unified Education Bill *’ included an annual appropriation 
of ?!t>00j()00 for the equalization fund and the 1927 Illinois law pro- 
viihng a new method of distributing the State school fund guaran- 
tees an equalization quota to districts unable to maintain certain 
standards. 

The Kentucky Ijcgi^lature in 1930 provided for an annual equali- 
zation fund of $l,2o0,000. Two constitutions^ amendments creat- 
ing equalization funds were proposed by a special session of the 
Louisiana Legislature in September, 1930, and were voted favorably 
by the electorate in November of the same year. One amendment 
provides that 1 cent additional per gallon shall be levied on the 
retail sales of gasoline and that one-half of the proceeds shall be 
known as the State equalization fund for schools for the purpose 
of aiding the poorer parishes on basis of their educational needs. 
It is estimated that this tax will produce a million dollars annually 
for the equalization fund, and since it went into effect at once, plans 
for disbursing the proceeds have already been set up. The second 
amendment directs the Legislature to provide an annual minimum 
State school fund of $12 per educable child, $10 of which shall be 
apportioned to the parishes on the basis of the school cemsus and 
the remainder when available, estimated at $300,000, shall be as- 
signed to the State equalization fund. The 1930 Utah Legislature 
also proposed a constitutional amendment creating an equalization 
fund. This amendn^t was voted favorably in November of the 
same year. It directs the legislature to provide for an annual fund 
amounting to $5 per school child. 

Among the States which provided for larger equalization funds 
during the biennium were Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi. 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Of these, Arkansas appropriated under the 1929 law to the equaliza- 
tion fund, which had l)een established in 1927, $750,000 a year from 
the proceeds of the Rewly created income tax and an equal .amount 
from the tobacco tax; Illinois increased the State distributive fund 
from which the equalization fund is derived 25 per cent; Michigan 
and North Carolina each doubled their appropriations for equaliza- 
tion 1929; Texas increased the annual amount for the biennium 
1929-1931 over that for the preceding biennium from $1,600,000 to 
$2,500,000. 
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Percentages in column 4 of the table, estimated in a few cases, 
show that the equalization grants ranged from 88 per cent of the 
money provided by the State of North Carolina to 10 per cent in 
New Jersey. These jpercentages have added significance when the 
extent of State participation in public-school costs is known. For 
this information the reader is referred to Table 6^of this study. 

Statutory provision for equalization funds in most instances stipu- 
lates the amount to be appropriated for each year; in a few States 
the amount is determined at the time the appropriation is made. 
The tendency in this respect seems to be toward the former plan. 
In 7 States a part or all of the proceeds of certain taxes are assigned 
to these funds; in 10, appropriations are made from the genera! 
State fund ; while in 3 they are derived from some other State scliool 
fund. The method of distribution is based oh the inability of the 
local school corporation to provide minimum standards in all cases 
with a wide variation in the details of the plans. 

It has been pointed out that State grants have recently been 
made for various purposes. Obviously these are all made in order 
that education may be brought to all sections of the State. In the 
method of distributing school funds the question of equalization is 
^ frequently overlooked. But the foregoing description indicates that 
the ability of a school corporation to provide ^equately is more 
generally recognized now than ever before as an important factor 
to be considered in framing legislation for State school support. 

Procedwre hosed on. research. — A review of this kind can not be 
all inclusive. Many matters of importance which have developed 
in the field of educational finance must be omitted. However, this 
review should not close without at least a word concerning the do- 
yelopment of the dominant tendency present throughout the coun- 
try in the formation of legislation relative to school finance. This 
tendency has been toward a procedure based on careful research. 
Whether the que^on for consideration is one pertaining to the 
raising of revenue, taxing units, or distribution of funds, legislative 
assemblies are demanding as never before factual data before tak- 
ing action. Official comipissions have been authorized in no less than 
half the States during the past six years to bring together informa- 
tion to guide in formulating programs for financing the schools. 
Among the States in which such commissions were authorized during 
the biennium 1928-1930 are California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

This tendency is due chiefly to the influential work and leader- 
ship throughout the decade of such men as Professors Clatk and 
Mort, of Columbia University; Swift, of California; and Morrison 
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of Chicago; and that of various departments of education. The 
reliable information now available hte brought the country to a 
realization of the fact that the time is at hand when State govern- 
ments must give more attention to matters pertaining to educational 
finance, if education is not to retrench ; certainly this is true if edu- 
cation is to continue the forward-looking program of previous dec- 
ades. Legislatures are greatly interes^d in adequate school sup- 
port, but, more and more, careful research will precede important 
legislative action concerning matters of educational finance. 


